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For the Companion. 


A HOODLUM. 


In Two CHAPTERS. — CHAP. II. 
Transformed Into a Hero. 


Out into the bright night I ran, leaping, splash- 
ing along the road that led to the nearest bridge; 
sometimes mistaking a sheet of spongy ice for 
solid footing, and paying for the mistake with a 
plunge waist-deep into a gutter or a hollow ; some- 
times stumbling and pitching headlong into the 
slush. After a mile of such travel I 
was wet to the skin. 

Above the bridge a great pile of ice 
and drift had accumulated, and two or 
three old men were viewing it from a 
safe point, expecting that every acces- 
sion would supply the force required 
to wrench the structure from its founda- 
tions. All the more active, waking 
population had gone to Oldtown to see 
or to help. 

I was dimly conscious of a warning 
shout as I set foot upon the bridge, but 
I sprang forward, the bit of firm foot- 
ing seeming elastic after the difficult 
journey I had come. 

Beyond the Passaic my course lay for 
half a mile along the highway, and then 
over a rough wood-road that wound 
up the hillside and hugged the Second 
River. The water was higher than I 
had ever seen it, and I looked in vain 
for sundry reefs and rocky islands upon 
which Tom and I had often been volun- 
tary castaways. 

At last I reached the mill, and as I 
reached it a floating island of rubbish, a 
tangle of ice, branches of trees and the 
ruins of some shed-like structure, was 
caught a momentat the dam, whirled 
angrily half-way round, and then shot 
over. I could see the building shiver. 

Half-frantic, I called, ‘‘Tom! Tom!” 
and rattled the door. I seized a billet 
of wood and battered it, but only for a 
moment. The roar of the tumbling 
waters swallowed every other sound. 

I could not hear my own noise. I 
searched, and found a weather-board 
slightly sprung. To insert a lever be- 
neath it was the work of an instant, 
and with the strength of frenzy I ripped 
it off as if it had been a lath. 

Worming myself through the narrow 
opening, I ran up the stairs, shouting like a 
maniac, and rushed into Tom’s room. 

There is something in the peaceful helplessness 
of a sleeper that always has a subduing effect 


upon me, and to this day the vision of my com- | 


rade, as he lay among his buffalo skins, breath- 
ing heavily and regularly, a very leaf at the 
mercy of the elements, overawes me. 

The building quivered as I entered. Heaven 


and earth, the very atmosphere, seemed to quiver. | 


Nothing was steady but the light of the calm, 
indifferent moon, streaming in through the win- 
dow-panes. 

I rushed upon the stupid boy, and dragged 
him to his feet. 

‘Don’t you hear it ?”’ I shouted. ‘‘Look there!” 
I jerked him to the window. “The dam will 
break !”" 

My prophecy was fulfilling as I spoke. There 
came a rush, a roar. We had one glimpse of a 
mountain of broken timber and tossing water 
bearing down upon us. The crash came as we 
sprang for the stairs! 

I have a misty remembrance of falling through 
and of being caught under my arms. I think 
the building must have turned a partial somer- 
sault, for my earliest positive recollection, after 
my first. step upon the stairs, was of being curled 
up upon a piece of broken roofing which was 
wedged among three or four piles, if that may be 
said to be wedged which tosses and writhes in a 
mad effort to loose itself from its confinings. 

A huge heap of rubbish came driving against 
the outer row of piles. It was broken up, and its 
uppermost stratum shoved over the tops of the 
great timbers partially roofing me over. I had 
closed my eyes when this crash came. When I 
opened them, Tom’s face, bloody and frightened, 
Was peering down at me. The main mass of 


ruins had rushed down stream and left him be- 
hind, stranded upon a doubtful resting-place. 
| ‘Hello!’ he shouted, and disappeared, but re- 
| appeared in an instant nearer to one of the friendly 
piles. Throwing himself face downward, and 
reaching out both hands, he called : 
| “Here you are, Max! Gimme yer paws, an’ 
put yer foot into one o’ them cuts!” 
I got upon my feet, but my arms hung power- 
less. 
“O Tom, I can’t!” 
‘Hurt?’ he asked. But he was gone again 
like a flash. 
My raft had been fretting and beating against 


An old sycamore that once stood upon the 
stream’s bank stood now in two or three feet of 
water. A great horizontal branch, upon which it 
had been a bovish pastime to sit and launch fleets 
of scaly bark into the river beneath, now dipped 
a few brown, belated balls into the stream, and 
was the last obstruction in our course to the Pas- 
saic. 

Tom had been holding our raft unsteadily over 
a little submerged island, and had managed to 
work over its shoreward side out of the dreaded 
channel; but still we were being carried quite 
rapidly down stream. 

All at once, knowing, probably, that his pole 





WAITING FOR RESCUE. 


|the confining stakes, and now it began to show 
signs of breaking up. One projecting corner 
| alone prevented its escape. When that gave way, 
| the raft and I would be afloat. 

Again Tom’s head appeared over my canopy, 
and this time he thrust toward me a stout pole 
| that he had torn from the surrounding rubbish. 
| But I had sunk down again, the better to keep 
| my place upon the tossing float. 
| You'd better get to shore yourself, Tom,’’ I 
said, hopelessly. 

“Not much, I won’t! W'y, you'll be out in 
the bay or to bottom in less’n no time!”’ 

He was as agile as a cat, and, stick in hand, 





sentence—sharing my raft and afloat with me, for 
as he landed beside me the jutting edge gave 
way, and we plunged out into the open stream. 

As we were driven on, the alert fellow managed 
to get a purchase with his stick against a pile, 
and shoved us shoreward several feet, thus keep- 
ing out of the maddest rush of water. For a 
long time he battled, matching his shrewdness 
and strength against the current. 

He knew where to find, and did find, with. his 
improvised sounding-pole, every shallow in our 
course, every reef or shoal that had once showed 
| itself above the water, and used it to give our 
|raft a shoreward impetus. Sometimes he would 
manage to anchor for a short time, bending to his 
pole with all his strength, yet at the same time 
adroitly planting a foot upon the skirt of my 
jacket, or where I could clasp a leg about his 





steady support. All the while,—I hear it now, 
his cheery voice ringing through all the long 
years since that night,—‘‘Keep a good holt, little 





| born to be drownded. Keep a stiff upper lip!” 


was sharing my raft before he had finished his | 


ankle to keep myself from slipping off our un- | 


|Greeny! Never say die! Me an’ you wasn’t) 


was touching bottom for the last time, he gave 
one mighty shove shoreward, and dropped by my 
side upon one knee. 

I noticed that the hand he laid upon my 
shoulder was torn and bleeding, wounded by the 
splintered pole; but the hand, and his voice, too, 
were as steady as the moonlight that flooded us. 

‘““Max,”’ he said, ‘see! <A limb of that ole 
button-ball touches the water. You must use yer 
hands w’en we git there. Grab that limb, Greeny, 
if it takes yer heart out! That’s our last chance!”’ 

He was up again, alert as ever, his feet braced 

| apart as if to withstand a shock, but one of them 


still planted within the clasp of my leg, and both | 


hands gripping his faithful stick. 
Then came a period—two minutes, perhaps, 
but it seemed twenty—when we glided along with 


recoil. Tom had managed to wedge his pole into 
a fork of the limb. 

The manceuvre did not help us, however, ex- 
cept that it gave us a moment’s time. Our treach- 
erous craft began to pitch and struggle in an 
effort to get from under us. With a fierce grip 
upon my collar, Tom jerked me to my feet, 
dropped his pole, and threw an arm over the 
main limb. Our foothold was failing. 

“Ketch a-holt, Max! Ketch holt, I say! O 
Max, Max, why didn’t you —” 

Our raft was gone. Tom, straddling and stretch- 
ing along the main limb, hugged it with one arm, 
and with the other hand held me for an instant 
suspended. Somehow I got my feet among the 
forking branches. 

His kind, encouraging tone came back to him 
with the new hope. Having managed to balance 
himself, he tugged with both hands at different 
parts of my clothes, for I had fiercely commanded 
him: ‘*Leave my arms alone!’’ 





frightful smoothness; then a thud and a quick | 





‘‘There’s a safer rest fur yer foot, Max, a leetle 
higher up—fetch it? That’s it, that’s it! Now 
the other foot. See that!’ 

I aided his efforts by bracing my feet as he had 
directed, and shoving myself toward him along 
the central stock. The limb was swaying with 
our weight, and my feet were alternately in and 
out of the water. 

‘We must get a leetle higher up, Max.” 

I groaned aloud at the thought of another 
effort. In our direst extremity terror had proba- 
bly got the better of my pain, but with respite 
came consciousness of great suffering, which had 


| been intensified, no doubt, by my struggle to get 


upon the limb. 

We lay quiet for a moment, Tom still 
keeping his grip upon me; but he was 
tired. I could hear him breathe in 
quick, short gasps. 

Some small drift, caught in the lowest 
and most thickly branched part of our 
retreat, was disturbing its poise. 

‘Little Greeny,’-—Tom had his face 
close to mine, and his tone was like a 
memory of my babyhood,—‘‘if ye'll 
only try this once, I won’t bother you 
no more. The limb'll be stiddier if we 
git higher up.” 

Two or three hitches on my part and 
a steady tug on his brought me three 
feet nearer the tree’s trunk. The limb 
lifted, and the obstructed matter passed 
on. We were now safe, if we could 
keep our position until help should 
come. 

My companion, swinging a foot on 
either side of our perch, drew me close 
to him, took my head upon his breast, 
and encircled me with his arms. We 
had little to say; we were both too 
nearly exhausted; but, sitting there so 
quietly, we realized, what we had not 
done before, that it was winter weather. 
The water ran from our clothes at first, 
but after a while they began to stiffen 
about the edges. We shivered, and our 
teeth chattered. 

“We aint a-go'n’ to freeze to death, 
you know, Greeny,’’ said Tom, still 
keeping up the tone one uses to a sick 
child. ‘’Taint cold ’nough fur that. 
We feel it "cause we’re so exposed an’ 
so still, but lower down, an’ w’erever 
there’s any motion, it’s thawin’ ali the 
time. ‘There aint nobody to miss me, 
but I ruther think yer uncle’ll be 
lookin’ you up.” 

I told him where my uncle had gone, 
but I did not tell him the burden of my thought, 
which was that Uncle Judge would be so angry 
when he found that I had run out in the middle 
of the night, to join my “ragamuffin” companion, 
that he would not think I was worth looking up. 

The moon went down. Clouds gathered again, 
and we could almost feel the darkness. Tom’s 
tired sighs became frequent, and now and then 
he drew up a leg and stretched it along the branch. 

«°T’s asleep,’’ he would say. 

My feet were resting against branches which his 
could not reach. 

“Tom,”’ I asked once, “if it wasn’t for me you 
could catch hold of that limb above us and walk 
over to the trunk of the tree and get down, 
couldn't you ?”’ 

‘“Shouldn’t wonder,” he answered, with some- 
thing like a chuckle. He could have done it as 
easily as a chipmunk. 

‘“‘How deep is the water at the root of the tree, 
Tom ?” 

‘Not more’n a couple o' feet. If I only had 
you down there I'd carry you to shore in a jiffy. 
But I aint got you there, Greeny, so we'll hafter 
stay w’ere we are till some one comes.”’ 

That night was eternity. What seemed to us 
hours must have been only minutes, there were 
so many of them, and yet for a part of the time I 
think I was only half-conscious. 

I remember Tom’s saying to me many times, 
‘Daylight can’t be fur off now, Greeny.” But 
he has told me since that he really thonght there 
had been some awful convulsion of nature, and 
that the sun would never rise again. 

His strength was failing, and occasionally his 
arms about me relaxed their hold, but always 
tightened again when any movement of mine 
aroused him. 

Before daylight we heard voices, and saw lights 
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but his voice was gone, and his efforts resulted in 
only a wheezy whisper. As for me, I felt no 
interest in the proceedings, and did not try to 
assist. 

I do not remember the incident of daybreak. 
For one thing, we had our backs to the east. My 
recollection of our rescue is also very indistinct. 
There was a scow-like boat, which strong men 
held stationary, using long oars for boat-hooks. 
There was a hoarse whisper on Tom’s part, ‘‘He’s 
hurt, be careful!’’ and an agonized one on my 
uncle’s part, ““My poor boy!’ as he took me 
tenderly into his arms. 

They told me afterward that, with help, Tom 
slid off the branch, sank down into the bottom 
of the boat, and lay like a log until they attempted 
to lift him out, when he staggered to his feet, 
helped himself into the wagon in waiting, and 
sank again, completely exhausted. 

In my uncle’s sleeping-room, with more attend- 
ants than in my pain and bewilderment I cared to 
recognize, the old family doctor examined my 
injuries. 

“Bad dislocations, both of them,” he said, 
“and terribly aggravated by jarring and long 
exposure. Still, I think we may venture to re- 
duce them at once.” 

I remember his look of tender anxiety as they 
administered the anesthetic, and nothing more 
until I found myself stretched upon the bed, my 
arms pinioned but set in their sockets, and my 
uncle bending over me. 

‘‘Your nephew’s a better soldier than you are, 
Judge Gifford,” said the doctor. ‘You're paler 
now than he is.”’ 

“This is our Jennie’s boy,’’ said my uncle, 
smiling, and lifting my hair from my forehead. 

“And this,’”’ said the doctor, going round where 
Tom was lying on the other side of the bed, ‘‘is 
somebody’s boy, I suppose.” 

“Somebody’s hero,”’ replied my uncle. 

1 gave him a grateful look, but Tom was fast 
asleep. 

The doctor put his hand within the blankets. 

“A splendid perspiration,” he said; ‘let him 
sleep.”’ 

They aroused him at noon, however, and made 
him swallow a cupful of beef tea. He did not 
awaken to a consciousness of his unwonted sur- 
roundings, nor even of the unwonted tones of 
kindness. He only asked, drowsily : 

‘*Where’s Max ?”’ 

‘Here I am, Tom,”’ I said, wriggling toward 
him. 

He threw an arm across me, gave another tired 
sigh, and was gone again. 

As for me, my injuries were so painful that my 
sleep came to me in little napping instalments. 
Awaking suddenly from one of these, I discovered 
my Aunt Julia sobbing softly into a little fluff of 
perfumed lace. My uncle was trying to weave 
the disconnected incidents he had gleaned from 
me into a story of the night’s adventure. She 
came to my side. I lay with my eyes closed. 

‘‘How much he looks like Jennie, Judge,” she 
whispered ; ‘this mouth, and the lower part of his 
face and —”’ 

She interrupted herself by kissing my forehead 
with a touch so like my mother’s that the blood 
rushed into my face. 

‘© brother, it’s fever,’ she faltered. ‘I’m sure 
there's inflammation—some internal injury —" 

“I hope not,” said the judge, gently, laying a 
hand against my cheek. ‘The doctor'll be here 
again, shortly.”” 

“Don’t talk about me, I’m awake,’’ I said, at 
which they both laughed a little. 

Although Aunt Julia had spoken so kindly, I 
was in a fidget lest she should remain until Tom 
woke. What if she should say ‘‘ragamuffin’’ or 
‘*hoodlum”’ so that he could hear! 

The doctor came, and, in spite of oft-recited 
fears, declared that I was doing well. I watched 
my aunt uneasily as she fluttered after him to the 
other side of the bed. He felt Tom’s pulse, and 
listened to his breathing. 


‘*When this fellow wakes up,’’ said he, in gruff | 


good-humor, ‘‘he’ll need the butcher instead of 
the doctor.”” 

“OQ doctor!’’ broke out my aunt, her voice and 
her ribbons and ruffles all trembling together, and 
the tears running over her cheeks, ‘‘indeed you 
must not neglect this case. You must give this 
boy your closest attention! He saved the life of 
our Jennie’s Max. And you are going to let him 
sleep his brave little life away, and never try to 
help him !”” 

She buried her face in Tom’s pillow. 

“The youngster’s completely tired out, I tell 
you,”’ said the doctor, impatiently, ‘‘and he’s 
dding what any sensible boy would do—he’s 
regaining his strength in sleep.’’ 

He went out, shutting the door behind him. 

My aunt was still softly sobbing. My uncle 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





of —”’ 

“Well, I do say, Judge Gifford, if that isn’t the 
| coolest thing! Here I went and let you have 
| Jennie’s boy all to yourself—never put in a word 
of protest—because I thought you were a lonely, 
forlorn old bachelor, and he’d grow up to be a 
comfort to you; and now you go and snatch the 
second one out of my hands! Let me have the 
boy, brother.’’ Here she laid a coaxing hand 
upon his shoulder, and her head upon the hand. 
‘“‘You’re as poor as a church-mouse anyhow, 
and I’ve plenty.” 

“So much excitement is not good for the boy,” 
said my uncle. ‘Let us go into the library.” 

But she must have another lok at Tom. “If 
he ever wakes up,” she said, ‘and I’m almost 
sure he never will, I’ll send Vivian's tailor over 
to measure him for a fashionable suit. Blue 
will b: most becoming to his style, I think. And 
his hair must be parted a fraction nearer the mid- 
dle, and I’ll bring over some of iny freckle-lotion. 
| I’ll just make a memorandum of that.” 
| After a time Uncle Judge came back. Sitting 
| down beside me and laying a hand upon one of 
| mine, he told me that Aunt Julia would invest a 
generous sum of money, whose proceeds would 

be used for Tom’s support and education. ‘He 
| shall have his home with us, my boy,’ said my 
uncle. Max Jouann, M. D. 


——_ 








TO THE GIRLS. 


Have you not heard it said 
That men by women are led? 


e! 


———_ -~or-. 
For the Companion. 
THE SCARBORO’ PARSONAGE. 


“T don’t know what other folks think about it, but 
I say we’ve done our part by the parson. What if he 
is going to be married? It isn’t likely his wife’ll be 
any better’n common folks, and what’s good enough 
for him ’1] do for her.” 
Simeon Miles pushed back from the dinner-table as 
if he thought the matter decided. 
| Now, Simeon,” and his energetic wife gave him 
| an indignant glance, ‘‘you know as well as I do that 
that house is only fit for pigs. You wouldn’t keep 
your cows in such a leaky place. It seems as if we 
ought to show some respect to his calling, and if his 
| wife is no better than other folks, I hope she’s too 
| spunky to stand that. What have you ever done for 
him, I’d like to know, except to give him a month’s 
| vacation, and to pay him his salary a little more 
prompt than usual, and you a deacon, and he just 
going to be married!” 

“What’ll you do about it? They’re coming to- 
| morrow,” he inquired, rising and putting on his hat. 
| He hardly knew whether to be amused or vexed. 
| The people of Scarboro’ owned no parsonage, but 

rented a small cottage, which needed repairing. The 
officers of the church were not willing to make any 
improvements upon it, because they did not own it. 
The owner refused to spend a cent upon it. 
| It was a dreary place to which to bring a bride, 
but there was no help for it. Mrs. Miles had pro- 
| posed that they build a parsonage on the corner by 
| the church, but the idea seemed preposterous. 

“What’ll I do about it?” she went on. “Just you 
| wait and see, Simeon Miles! If I don’t do something 
within six months, I’ll give up my name of always 
| reaching my mark.” 

“And if ye do succeed, I’ll give ye the butter money 
| for a year,” chuckled the farmer, as he went out to 
| the field. 

‘Now Simeon ’ll have to keep that promise,” said 
| Aunt Melindy. “And I’ve just thought, there’s 
| Louise Pendergast; she’s a master hand at making 
something out of nothing. I'll get her to go down 
| and help me fix up the old shell, and make it look 
| more home-like for her, poor dear!” 
| As she thus talked with herself, she was ““whewing 

around,” as she described her brisk movements. Her 
| after-dinner work was soon finished. Her dark calico 
| was exchanged for a black-and-white gingham, and 
| she started across the fields to her nearest neighbor’s. 

Louise Pendergast, a bright, winning girl, stood in 
the doorway as Aunt Melindy came up the path. 

“Go down and help fix up the house for the bride? 
| Of course I will, auntie!” laughed Louise. “It’s a 
shame it couldn’t have been all fixed up. Can you 
| wait a minute while I get some flowers and things?” 
| It did not take Louise long to pack a small hand. 
bag, and to gather a large bunch of roses. As they 
| walked briskly down the grassy road-side, they planned 
| their afternoon’s campaign with gloomy rooms, soiled 
paper and scanty furniture. 

| “Blessings on the one who first used fans for a 
wall decoration!” laughed Louise, as she pinned a 
| fan over an unsightly spot on the parlor paper. 
| “Auntie, we girls have ten dollars in our treasury. 
| How can we spend it to the best advantage on this 
| old shell? What does it need most?” 
| “An entire letting alone, after we get through to- 
day,” replied Aunt Melindy, banging open the blinds 
in the dining-room as if to emphasize her statement. 
‘We won’t spend one single cent on it. Scarboro’ is 
going to have a new parsonage in less than a year. 
Save your money for that.” 

“But, Aunt Melindy, —” 





“Now, Louise, you needn’t be so unbelieving. | 


took some dainty ornaments from her hand-bag, 
which gave the needed finish to the whole. 

The Rev. Mr. Torry and his bride arrived the next 
evening. Mr. Torry had dreaded returning to the 
| gloomy old house, but the church had refused to pro- 

vide a better one. He had endeavored to prepare his 

wife for the barrenness of the place, and both were 
agreeably surprised at the result of Louise’s work. 
Some of his parishioners had sent delicacies for 
| tea, and a supply of wild strawberries. Their first 
evening in their new home was a pleasant one. 
Meantime Aunt Melindy was revolving various 
plans in her busy brain. She could not decide upon 
| any of them until she knew what kind of helper she 
| would find in Mrs. Torry. This was decided on Sun- 
day. The minister’s wife would win all hearts, and 
| would doubtless enjoy a joke as well as any one. 
| ‘Tuesday afternoon she called for Louise, as she had 
promised, and they started on a round of calls. 
| We'll have a parsonage here in Scarboro’ before 
| I’m a year older, or my name is not Melindy Miles!” 
she declared, as she stood in the doorway with Mrs. 
Pendergast, waiting for Louise to put on her hat. 

‘*How can you?” inquired Mrs. Pendergast. ‘‘Hus- 
band said there wasn’t public spirit enough in Scar- 
boro’ to do it. 
band told her that if there was one raised within 
the year, he’d pay for the painting of it. You see he 
considers it a hopeless case, or else he’d never have 
made that offer.”’ 

“We'll hold him to his promise,” remarked Aunt 
Melindy, confidently. 

They had often discussed the matter in the sewing 
circle and in the girls’ mission band, and they were 
unanimous in thinking a new parsonage a necessity. 
The men thought differently, however. Each felt 
that the little he could do would be but a drop in the 
bucket, and that others had even less interest in the 
matter. They were all free, therefore, to make as 
rash promises as Deacon Miles and Mr. Pendergast 
had made. It was upon this characteristic of the 
masculine nature that Aunt Melindy counted when 
she made her plans. Nor did she count in vain. 

“Father, when do you believe they’ll build a new 
parsonage?” demanded Susie Farden, after Aunt 
Melindy had made her a short call. 

“Scarboro’s too dead to do anything like that,” 
replied Enoch Farden. “It'll be more than one ten 
years first, now mark my words.” 

“Louise Pendergast declares that we shall have 
one within the year,”’ persisted Susie. 

“H’m! 
twenty dollars; but you needn’t count on it, Sue. 
It’s safe in my pocket for many a long year yet.” 

This scene, varied to suit the different characters, 
was repeated in many households during the next 
few days. 

On Saturday there was a meeting of eager women 





see how Aunt Melindy could succeed, but so great 
was their confidence in her that they were willing to 
trust her. Each promised to give whatever sum had 
been pledged if the impossible condition should be 
fulfilled. A still harder condition was to keep this 
meeting and Aunt Melindy’s intentions a profound 
secret from the men. 

When all were gone, Aunt Melindy and Louise 
counted up the pledges. The sums rashly promised 
on the condition that the parsonage should be built 
within a year amounted to e.ght hundred dollars, and 
there were two hundred from women who were so 
fortunate as to have an income of :heir own. 

“But it is conditional,” said Louise, knitting her 
eyebrows in her perplexity. ‘Can we really get it 
done in time?” 

“Of course we can. You keep busy, and let me 
think a few days; then we’ll see.” 

Early the next week Aunt Melindy called on the 
minister’s wife. She had been almost ashamed to do 
so while nothing was being done toward providing a 
better house. Now she had reached the place where 
she needed advice, and she resolved to take the min- 
ister and his wife into her confidence. 


like in the new parsonage?’’ she asked. 

Aunt Melindy could have planned innumerable 
farm-houses, but here was quite another requirement. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Miles, your husband assured 
me that the church had decided that they would not 
build!”? exclaimed the minister. 

Aunt Melindy chuckled audibly. 
plained her deep-laid plans. 
much amused at her recital. 

“How can you keep such a secret when so many— 
so many people—know it?” inquired Mrs. Torry. 
She had almost said, “when so many women know 
it.”” She was a pleasant little woman, and yet seemed 
to have a fair share of self-assertiveness. 

“They’re on their mettle now,” laughed Aunt 
Melindy. ‘I haven’t told them the whole yet.” 

They planned the house—the parlor, sitting-room, 
dining-room and kitchen on the first floor, and above 
the chambers and a study. 

“If we could only have a bay-window and a porch!” 
Mrs. Torry made this last suggestion rather timidly. 

“We'll have what we want!” declared Aunt Me. 
lindy. “Besides, the pledges are not all in yet. 
Louise will go to the Hollow to-morrow, and to the 
East Village the next day.” 

A few days after this the masculine portion of the 
town of Scarboro’ was amazed to see workmen dig- 
ging a cellar on the corner by the church. The news 


Then she ex- 
Both her listeners were 


“What are you a-doing?”’ demanded Deacon Simeon 
Miles, the most excited of all. 
| ““We’ve ben hired to build a parsonage on this ’ere 
| lot that the parson’s marked out,” declared the 
| leader. The men looked at each other in dismay. 
| They began to think of their rash promises. Who 
could have done this? 





Louise, she flared at that, an’ so hus. | 


Well, when they do get one, I’ll give you | 


at Deacon Miles’s pleasant farm-house. They did not | 


“What arrangement of rooms would Mrs. Torry | 


spread, and a group of excited men gathered around. | 





came to my side. 
“T think, Max,’’ he said, bending over me, 
“that we'll keep Tom here for a time.”’ 


My cheeks caught fire again, and, forgetting in | 
my joy and gratitude that my arms were crippled, | 


I tried to throw them around his neck. The 
effort cost me my color, but my uncle understood, 
and with eyes overflowing with tenderness, he 
laid his face close to mine. 

‘““What’s that, Judge ?”’ said Aunt Julia, coming 
around to our side, and wiping the tears from 
her cheeks, ‘‘what are you saying to Max ?”’ 


Don’t you hint it that I said so toa man in Scarboro’,| Knots of somewhat excited men began to gather 
| but we’ll have a good, new parsonage yet. They’ll in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, where the 
| find out if they’re the only folks in town!” | “women folks’? could not overhear. 

“But how?” asked Louise, incredulously. 
would be almost too good to be true.” | the amusement of their wives and daughters. 
“You wait till next week, child,” said Aunt Melindy,| But they could not object. 
kindly. “Then I shall want you to help me again. | always been kept for the purpose. They had not been 
We haven’t time to talk it over now.” asked to give toward it, and Mr. Torry seemed to 

Soon the dreary rooms began to assume almost a have charge of it. Their rash promises troubled 
home-like air under their united labors. Fir boughs them, although each thought himself the only one in 
filled the large fireplace; ferns, wild flowers and cat- | town who could have been so foolish. 
tails added a grace ef their own to the rooms. Fur-| The cellar walls were finished. Quantities of lum- 
niture was polished and re-arranged, and then Louise | ber arrived. The building progressed rapidly, the roof 


As the work | 
“It | progressed, they became more open about it, much to | 


The corner lot had | 
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went on, the bay-window was outlined, and still the 
| mystery was not solved. The men fell into the way 
of going around to the church on their way to or 
| from the post-office, to see how the work was pro- 
| gressing. They could not enjoy it as well as they did 
when they repaired the church, for they felt a little 
ashamed that it was not their work. 
It was a never-failing subject of conjecture. Who 

| could have done it? No one could tell, or would. 
| The minister often chuckled to himself as he heard 
| their random guesses. 
| “J guess if the women can keep the secret, I’ll not 
| be the one to let it out,” he said to himself. 
| The women could and did keep it. The work was 
| pushed as rapidly as possible, in order that the house 
might be ready for winter. Aunt Melindy, Louise 
| and Mrs. Torry held almost daily consultations. 
They must disclose their conspiracy soon; and how 
would the “men folks” take it? 

“T expect father’ll be provoked,” laughed Louise, 
“but he won’t back out. Mrs. Torry, you must 
manage it. He thinks there’s no one like our minis- 
ter's wife.” 

It was fortunate for the success of the scheme 
that Mrs. Torry was a favorite. 

“I’m not afraid Simeon ‘ll object,” said Aunt 
Melindy, with pleasing confidence. ‘He’ll think it’s 
a good joke on ’em all. But Mrs. Torry, if they could 
only see how it leaks down in your kitchen, they 
wouldn’t blame us a mite. I wish they’d all happen 
in some rainy night.” 

“That’s just it,’ langhed Louise. “You ask them 
here some rainy night, and serve the refreshments in 
the kitchen. That will bring them to terms, if any. 
thing will.” 

“Wouldn’t it be too bad?” asked Mr. Torry. 

“No! ’twould serve ’em just right,’ said Aunt 
Melindy, emphatically. And the matter was decided 
and plans made. 

Storm-glass and clouds were eagerly studied for 
the next few days. Sunday morning, though fair 
and clear, was what the farmers call a ‘“‘weather 
breeder,” and the wind was in the south. So Mr 
Torry contidently invited the entire congregation to 
spend the next evening with him; “when the mystery 
concerning the parsonage will be fully and satisfac 
torily explained,’ he added. 

On hearing this, of course every one resolved to go, 
whatever the weather might be. 

Monday was the kind of day that Aunt Melindy 
and Louise wanted. It rained steadily all day and all 
the evening. But in spite of the weather a great 
many people gathered at the parson’s house. 

How little and mean and old and brown the rented 
house seemed in contrast! It would hardly hold 
them all. Every room was full. 

Mrs. Torry had made the best of things, but the 
effect was not equal to the sprucing up that Louise 
had given the house earlier in the season, since flowers 
| and ferns are less abundant in October than in June. 
| ‘The rooms were small, low and hot; the ceilings and 

paper were discolored, and the windows rattled dole- 
| fully. In the chamber where the guests were taken 
| to lay aside their wraps, a large piece of plastering 
| had fallen that evening, which Mrs. Torry had not 
| had time to remove. Drop, drop came the water on 
| the pretty carpet. 

This made some of the men feel rather uncomfort- 
; able, when they remembered that Mr. Torry had 
| asked for no more than*to have the house shingled, 
and they had not attended to the matter. They had 
| not supposed that it really leaked. 

After a little Louise came in with a request from 

Mrs. Torry that they would come out into the kitchen, 
| where refreshments were to be served. 

The kitchen presented a ludicrous appearance. 
Suspended by chains over the table was a large, con- 
cave piece of zine, into which the water from the 
ceiling dropped with a rhythmical splash. Elsewhere 
it fell as it happened—on Deacon Simeon Miles’s bald 
| pate, or Mrs. Tewksbury’s gown, or Mr. Pendergast’s 
| bit of cake, which he held suspended, half-way to his 
mouth. 

“Really, parson, I’d no idea this was so bad!” he 
| exclaimed, ruefully, returning the cake to his plate. 
| “It’s too bad to put Mrs. Torry to so much trouble 
| to-night. We ought to ’a’ waited for a pleasant 
| evening.” 

“There, husband, didn’t I say you wouldn’t keep 
your cows in such a place?’”’? demanded Aunt Melindy, 
triumphantly; and there was a burst of laughter. 

Supper was disposed of in much less time than 
usual, and the guests returned to the dryer atmosphere 
of the parlor and sitting-room. 

“You promised to tell us something about the par- 
sonage to-night, parson,” remarked Mr. Pendergast, 
when all had gathered within hearing. ‘““We’re ready 
and waiting now.” 

“My part of the story can be told in a very few 
words,” said the minister. ‘One of our good friends 
asked me to engage workmen to build such a parson- 
age as I thought desirable, and pledged her word 
for the necessary funds, which were all promised.” 
He smiled as he noticed the looks of bewilderment. 
“I will ask Mrs. Miles to finish the story.” 

The men looked at her incredulously, and the 
women gave a glance at their business manager. 

“Yes, I took the whole responsibility,” said Aunt 
Melindy, enjoying the effect of her words, “and I 
know where every cent is coming from to pay for it, 
too. Simeon,” she went on, turning to the aston- 
ished deacon, “didn’t you tell me that you’d give me 
a year’s butter money if the parsonage was built 
| within a year?” 
| ‘Well, now, that’s a fact—I did,” said the deacon. 

“You never break your word, so there’s a hundred 
| dollars for my subscription. This is all the women’s 
| doin’s—just what you men folks all said you couldn’t 

do. Please give us due credit. Mr. Pendergast 

| promised Louise he’d pay for painting it, if it was 
raised within a year; that’s her contribution. Mr. 
| Farden promised Susie twenty dollars on the same 
condition.” 

Not one of the men could deny the statement. And 
| then Aunt Melindy took a paper from her pocket, 
unfolded it, and read all the different amounts prom- 
ised under the same condition. 

‘Now every one of us would rather have a parson- 
age here in Scarboro’ than anything else, so we took 
this paper to Mr. Pritchard, and asked him to con- 
tract for the building, and he laughed and said he’d 
go ahead with it. The whole amount promised on 
that condition is one thousand dollars!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Well, wife, if you haven’t more spunk than all 
Searboro’ put together!” exclaimed Deacon Miles, 


grasping his wife’s hand, as she paused out of breath. | 


“I’m beat, and I’m glad of it. You shall have that 
hundred dollars as soon as I can get it from the bank 
to-morrow morning.” 

Not one refused to keep his promise, although all 











“Wal, I dunno as I want ter take ye at the halves,” 
he faltered. | with her. | 
“What do you say to the quarters?” But beyond feeling a little tired, I was none the | 
Still Bud hesitated. “I don’t believe there’s any- | worse for the trip; and next morning, getting a very | 
| thing you could do,” he said. “’Taint likely you’d | early start, I went up to the maple woods alone, 
want ter lug sap or cut wood, but maybe ye could | before Bud had got out. I meant to surprise him and 
*tend kittles a little.” | I did. 








To appease Aunt Elvira, I went back to the house | kind o’ white, and yer ben scruffin’ round here ter 


work ever sence mornin’. Ye haint done much, but 
ye’ve kept at it.” 

For perfectly candid opinions commend me to a 
boy of Bud’s age. 

I disregarded his advice and simply replied, “Bud, 
I’m hungry.” 


were somewhat chagrined at Aunt Melindy’s shrewd-| ‘Exactly! That shall be my part. Call it what I 
ness. To be outdone by a woman was humiliating. | can eat for tending ‘kittles.’ ”’ 


First, I made a trip around to the trees, to see that “So be I,’”’ he replied, “and I’ve got a loaf of bread 
the pans and buckets were properly set under the and some butter that I brought up this morning, in 


The parsonage was finished, painted and paid for!| Bud was evidently relieved, and after a short period | spiles, for it was too early in the day for the sap to | the brass kittle. But don’t le’s eat anything till we 
After Mr. and Mrs. Torry were moved in and settled, | of hesitation agreed. ‘Praps—lI’ll take ye at that— begin to run; then I brushed out the big iron kettle 


they had a surprise party. The entire parish was out 
in force. <A set of dishes and furniture for the parlor 
expressed the regard of the people for their minister’s 


fer a day or two,” he said, slowly. 


“Call it a bargain,” said I. ‘Mind you stick to it! | 


There’s one other thing. I want you to tell me the | 


| in the sap-house and gathered dry branches and bark 
for a fire in the “arch.” 
While I was somewhat noisily laying the wood for 


wife. Then Deacon Simeon Miles gave the money to | names of all the trees and bushes in the woods. Will | the fire, I chanced to glance out, at the half-open 


Mr. Torry to pay for a good barn, which was to be 
built early the next year. 

“We couldn’t respect ourselves until we come up 
with the women,” said Mr. Pendergast. ‘Scarboro’ 
was ashamed of itself to be outdone by ’em. We 
shall never say again that we can’t do anything!” 

“You’d better not, if Aunt Melindy is around,” 
said Louise, laughing. 

WILLAMETTA A. PRESTON. 


For the Companion. 


A BOTANIST’S PREDICAMENTS. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
Bud and Will. 


“You must get away from these pianos,—quite 
away from the sight and sound of them,—and away 
from the east winds of Boston, for the next five or 
six weeks. You need not go South; the North is 
just as good for you. What you need is a change, 
and no more music at present.” 

This was the advice of my physician toward the 
close of my second winter of study and practice at 
the Conservatory of Music. 

“I want you to make,” he added, ‘‘a spring flora 
for me, containing a sample leaf or twig of every 
plant and tree within a distance of two miles of the 
place where you stay. I will allow you two months 
to make it.” 

It was not difficult to “‘see through” the old doc- 
tor’s scheme, but I liked the idea, and began to con- 
sider where would be a good place to play botanist. I 
did not need to think long. 

I had a dear old aunty away up in the northern 
interior of New England, who would be glad to see 
me, even if I did “‘have an axe to grind” in visiting 
her, and Uncle Seth, always a jolly old fellow, should 
now be working up his spring wood-pile before the 
fari-house door. I decided that I would go there, and 
instead of warning Aunt Elvira by letter, I resolved 
to drop on my relatives ‘‘out of a clear sky.” 

The distance was eight huurs by rail, and six miles 
by special conveyance along a country road still par- 
tially blocked by the remains of winter snow-drifts. 
This part of the way had to be traversed in a rickety 
“pung” drawn by a lame old white horse, and driven 
by a ruddy-faced youth in an old army overcoat. 

It was a hard, wearisome, bone-shaking jaunt. At 
last, after more than an hour of floundering in the 
drifts, we arrived, long after dark, at the house of 
my uncle, and I knocked at the door. 

Aunt Elvira opened the door. She plainly expected 
to see some neighbor standing there, and when I 


.slowly and silently entered, the change which came 


over her countenance was wonderful. 

“Why, you poor, dear child!” she cried, and gath- 
ered me into her arms. 

I was wet, cold, and, to tell the truth, beginning to 
feel a little babyish. Considered as a surprise, my 
coming had been a success, but the experience as a 
whole had been rather more than I had counted 
upon. The chill and wet flad given me a neuralgia in 
my face, and Aunt Elvira speedily put me away in 
warmed blankets, set up a hot soapstone at my feet, 
and dosed my senses into oblivion. 

The weather cleared during the night, and turned 
colder, and a bright March sun soared up the heavens 
the next morning; one of those splendid, snow- 
crusty, crisp-cold, yet brilliantly sunshiny and inspir- 
iting mornings, such as only dawn in the northern 
counties of New England and New York at this par- 
ticular season of the year. 

A foot of snow still lay along the country-side, to 


say nothing of big drifts; but there was something | 
of the gladness and promise of the coming spring in | 
the air. A crow cawing among the trees gave voice | 


to this nascent promise, which the blue-jay echoed 
with his minor cry of ‘Steal it! Steal it!” 

By to-morrow you would expect to hear a bluebird, 
and by next week surely a robin. 

As I sat at the window, I saw a lad in red drilling 
frock and overalls toiling up the pasture hill, drawing 
a heavily loaded hand-sled. There was a stack of 
tin pans, and a still higher, terra-cotta colored stack 
of earthen pans, and several upright earthen pots. 

“What is that boy going to do?” I asked. 

Aunt Elvira came to the window. ‘Law, that’s 
Bud Blanchard!” said she. ‘“He’s going up to tap 
trees, and he’s got all his mother’s dairy things. 
Thank goodness, they’re not mine!” 

I sat and watched “Bud.” What fun and swectness 


that boy was going to have! I wanted to go, too, | 


and sat envying him for some minutes. Then I arose, 
and drew on my rubbers and jacket. 

“Aunt Elvira, I’m going up to see Bud Blanchard 
tap trees,” I said, quietly. 

“Why, child, you’re crazy! It’s an awful way! I 
don’t believe you could stand up on the snow crust!” 

“Pll just go a little way, aunt,” I replied. “Really, 


| you?” 
“Yes’m,” confidently. 
“Sure you know them all?” 





door, and espied Bud, with his grandmother’s brass | 
kettle over his shoulder, standing at a distance, lis- | 
tening and looking toward the sap-house. He had 


“Yes’m. There’s two kinds of elder that bothers | heard the noise and believed that there was some 


me a little—till they blow.” 

“We will leave elder out then—till it blows. But let’s 
get to work now. Season’s passing, you know, and 
it’s the first run of syrup that fetches the best price.” 

“That’s so!’ Bud admitted, evidently surprised at 
my vast store of knowledge. 

We set at work. Bud bored holes in the maple- 
trunks, and drove a cedar spile into each. I fetched 
a pan to every tree, and my part of the work was no 
sinecure, for I had to dig away the hard snow to set 
the pans at some trees, and fetch stones or get dry 
branches to prop them up at others. 

When this part of the work was done, Bud led the 
way to the little weathered “sap-house,” where were 
stowed away the sap buckets, the shallow troughs, 
fashioned from halves of logs, and a big iron kettle, 
set in a stone “arch,” or fireplace, connected with 
the short chimney in one corner of the hut. 








wild animal inside. Divining his thought I pur- 
posely continued to make a noise and watched his 
movements with growing amusement. 

He put down the kettle and crept cautiously for- 
ward. Nearly bursting with laughter, I stood behind 
the door and peeped out at the crack. Stealthily as 

| a cat, with increasing excitement in his face, he came 
on, with the axe held ready to strike, and I never 
witnessed anything more comical than his utter col- 
lapse when I suddenly pulled the door open and said, 
“Good-morning, partner !’’ 

Recovering a little from his astonishment, I noted 
| that Bud seemed not altogether satisfied in his mind 
| about something. 
| Did Mis’ Wyman know you was coming?” he at 
| length asked me, as one who had a disagreeable duty | 

to perform. 
| Yes,” I said, “at least [ think she is aware of it. | 


“BUD AND WILL.” 


“Tf it runs good to-day, we’ll syrup-off a little to- 
morrer afternoon,” said Bud, with a smack of his 
mouth. 

We hauled out a load of buckets on the hand-sled, 
| and began tapping again. This time we had a long 
bout at it. Bud could tap faster than I could properly 
set the buckets, for I made a point of setting them 
on a good foundation. Occasionally he came back to 
see how I was doing it. ‘Wal, that’s pooty good,” he 
said. ‘’Most as good as I could do it. Mind allus 
ter prop up the sunny side good, fer there’s where 
*twill melt away first.” 

When the buckets were all placed, we went back 
to count up the trees, and to see how the sap was 





was dropping with a cheery ping, pang, pink, pank, 
| in all the pans. 

| “Let’s pick a sweet tree and have a good drink,” 
| said Bud. “I’m dry.” ° 

“Can we afford it?” I asked him. 

“Gaul! I should think you could,” replied he, with 
agrin. ‘“That’s all yer going ter git—what ye drink 
| and eat out’n it.” 
| We picked a large rock-maple and enjoyed a long 
| draught out of the tin pan. While we were thus 
| employed, I heard a crunching of the snow crust and 
| upon turning saw Aunt Elvira approaching, with a 


there’s nothing the matter with me. I’m not going look of anxiety on her hooded and somewhat heated 
to let you make me an invalid. I'll come back if [| face. 


cannot stand up, or if I get tired,” and, this pledge | 


“T guess you will be sick now!’ she cried; “out 


given, I made off at a good pace across the icy yard, | here on the cold snow all this time! Why, ’tis past 


and gained the pasture-side. 


“Bud,” who had stopped to rest, watched my com- 
ing with some curiosity, I dare say; but after a few 
moments he suddenly resumed his own way. I 


dinner-time !” 

“But, aunt, ve gone into partnership with Bud, 
to make sugar. We’re driven with business.” 

“You come along home with me, this minute! 





gained upon him, however. When he reached the | You’ll be sick abed to-morrow!” she exclaimed, 
edge of the maple wood, he stopped and faced about, | earnestly. 


with a round grin of inquiry upon his plump face. 


Bud gazed at my aunt abashed. “I didn’t know 


“Bud Blanchard, you are going to tap trees and | she’s so ailin’, or I wouldn’t ’a’ took her in,” he ex- 
make maple sugar,” I said. ‘Don’t you want a part- | plained. “She never told me a word about it,’? he 


ner in the business?” 
Bud’s face lengthened perceptibly. 
“Tm a fine hand at maple syrup,” I urged. 


| added, evidently to pacify my aunt, “though I did 
| notice she had a kind o’ whitey look. But I can 
haul her home on the hand-sled, Mis’ Wyman.” 


running. We had sixty-seven tapped, and the sap | 


Besides, I’m one-and-twenty, you know, and can do | 
as I please.” 
“1 didn’t think of that,” replied Bud, gazing at me 
with increased respect. 
| ‘What do you say to a sign-board over the door of 
| the sap-house?”’ I suggested. 
Bud laughed. ‘I dunno but that would do,” said 
| he, then looked at me inquiringly, as if a new idea 
had struck him. 
| You don’t know my name, do you?” said I. 

Bud shook his head. | 

“At the place where I go to school, the other young | 
ladies call me ‘Will,’—Will Sparks. I don’t think it’s | 
avery pretty name.” 

“T don’t,” said Bud. “I never heard of a girl being 
called ‘Will?’ before. Don’t sound right. But if 
| that’s yer name, I s’pose we shall have to make it 
go,” he added. 

We found a bit of board in the sap-house; and 
| with a coal out of the “arch’’—a remnant of last 
year’s fires—I printed the words, Bup AND WILL. 
This sign-board we set up over the door. 

That morning we tapped ten trees more, and then 
Bud began to prepare firewood for boiling down the 
sap. There were numbers of dead maples, trees 
which he informed me had been killed by over- 
tapping, standing about the grove. One of these he 
felled and proceeded to cut up into fuel, while I drew 
the fagots upon the hand-sled to the sap-house, and 
laid it near the kettles. 

It was lovely, bright weather, yet so cold that the 
snow crust scarcely thawed at all, till noon. As we 
worked we refreshed ourselves with draughts of cool | 
sap, and meantime Bud pointed out to me the char- | 
acteristics, not only of the sugar maple, but of the 
birch, basswood, ash and beech trees, scattered | 
through the woods. 

By twelve o’clock we were ready to kindle a fire | 
and begin to boil away the sap. I observed that Bud 
was regarding me with something like a frown. 

“You'd better go home now,” he said. “But I} 
don’t b’lieve ye are more’n half so sick as Mis’ | 





get a little syruped down, to go on the bread. It 
won’t take more’n a couple of hours, if we get her 
a-boilin’ smart.” 

“Then let’s get ‘her’ boiling right off,” said I; and 
while Bud put on nine quarts of the sweetest sap, in 
the brass kettle, I kindled a fire in the arch under it. 

Meantime the big kettle was filled with sap and 
the fire carried beneath it. It was two hours before 
we could reduce the nine quarts of sap to syrup. It 
made less than a pint, but it was delicious. 

Bud set up a piece of board on some stakes near 
the door of the sap-house, for a table, and made two 
wooden spoons, while I sliced and buttered the bread. 
When at last the syrup was “down” and cooled, we 


| set the kettle beside the table, between us, and dipped 


in with our two spoons. 

I do not think that Bud got much more than his 
share, though he had made my spoon a little the 
smaller of the two. Indeed, I once or twice caught 
him regarding me with an expression of wonder and 
reproach on his visage during our meal. 

When we had eaten it all up, he said, simply, 
“Wal, yer do love syrup, don’t ye?” 

WILHELMINA SPARKS. 
(To be continued.) 
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LOVE’S RIVER. 


Say, when is love the purest ? 
“When self therein is drowned.” 

And when is love the deepest ? 
“When stillest it is found.” 


—From the German. 
crannies esesestieeniaimeens 


For the Companion. 


OSTRICH-FARMING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Ostrich-farming was introduced into South Amer- 
ica, whose pampas or great plains are peculiarly 
suited to this bird, in 1878, by direct importation 
from South Africa. There is a species of the ostrich 
native to South America, but it is only half as large 
as the South African species, and its plumes are not 
so valuable. 

The South African ostrich stands seven or eight 
feet in height, and weighs, when full grown, about 
one hundred pounds. The color of the plumage of 
the male is black and white, and of that of the 
female either dark gray or light brown. The female 
is quite as large as the male. 

The ostrich’s small head, which is not much larger 
than that of a goose, indicates a small brain and 
little intelligence. The long neck and legs, contrast- 
ing with the small head and body, give the bird an 
ungainly appearance. 

Ostriches eat almost anything vegetable—grain, 
fruits of all kinds, potatoes, carrots, beets, and so on, 
besides grass, clover, and various weeds. Their di- 
gestion is powerful, and, to aid it, ‘hey continually 
accumulate in the gizzard small pebbles and sand. 

The female is exceedingly careless about her eggs, 
laying them in any slight hollow, and often deserting 
her nest. The rearing of the birds, therefore, would 
hardly be profitable, if the hatching were not done 
by artificial heat. In some cases the females lay as 
many as fifty eggs in a season, but oftener not more 
than twenty-five or thirty. 

The illustration represents the ostrich farm of Mr. 
Ambrose Sapello, at Las Piedras, near Montevideo, 
Uruguay. Mr. Sapello was the first to introduce 
ostriches into South America from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where, for twenty years, the protitableness of 
raising ostriches had been demonstrated. 

This farm now supports one hundred and ten 
ostriches. They are kept in pairs, and each pair is 
allotted a space of about two acres, which is sown to 
grass, and has in one corner a small hut in which the 
birds find shelter in wet weather. 

These small lots are surrounded by a common wire 
or picket fence, about six feet high. The birds, kept 
in constant sight of human beings, are not easily 
frightened. They have a great deal of curiosity; 
they approach to within a few feet of a person, and, 
if not interfered with, investigate with their great 
bills any bright object, such as a watch-chain, locket, 
or breast-pin; but a sudden movement with the hand 
causes them to run clumsily but rapidly to what they 
consider a safe distance. 

The thick-shelled egg of the ostrich is twenty times 
as large as an ordinary hen’s egg, and its weight is 
about two pounds. Before the eggs are placed in the 
incubator, or hatching-box, each one is placed in a 
long box which has at one end a lamp, and at the 
other end a small opening for observation. If the 
egg is fruitful, an opaque spot will be observed in the 
yolk. If the yolk has a uniform density it is worth. 
less. 

The eggs which pass this test are carefully placed 
in a cabinet consisting of a series of drawers, in 
which they rest upon soft felt. The temperature is 
raised to the required height by means of hot water 
from a large boiler near by. A thermometer attached 
to each drawer shows the exact heat. The tempera- 
ture is kept between ninety-nine and one hundred and 
two degrees Fahrenheit. 

At intervals of seven or eight days the eggs are 
turned over, and, during all the handling, great care 
is taken to avoid sudden jars. The period of incuba- 
tion is forty-two days—just twice as long as that 
required for the ordinary hen’s egg. 

The young ostrich is about the size of a young 
pullet, when hatched, and has a brownish color, 
which gives him the appearance of an overgrown 
partridge. Not until they are half-grown do the male 


| birds begin to differ in color from the females. 


The young chicks are fed upon bran, corn-meal and 
green leaves, and grow rapidly. In six weeks they 
are as large as turkeys, and at three months they are 
four feet in height. 

The first ostriches brought from Cape Town to 


| Wyman thinks ye be. Ye don’t look very sick, only | South America were sold for prices which would seem 
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excessive if the profits of the business were not 
considered. Twelve hundred and even sixteen 


hundred dollars were paid for one pair of birds. | 


The freight charge alone, upon forty ostriches 
imported by Mr. Sapello from Cape Town, was 
nearly four thousand dollars. 

The usual price now is about three hundred 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


or ‘tips,’ 
cheaper, even though of the same quality. The 
best of these sell for forty or fifty dollars per 
pound. 

The wearing of ostrich feathers as an ornament 
to the costume of women in countries of advanced 
| civilization does not seem to be in any large meas- 

ure subject to the exigencies of fashion. 
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BUS SILLA CHAADSON-SCT 


Ostrich feathers may be more fashionable at 
one time than another, but their exceptional 
beauty prevents them from going out of fash- 
ion. Their use as an adornment also has this 
to recommend it: that it does not involve the 
killing of the bird, nor pain to it. 

The ostrich is not easily injured. Some 
losses have been sustained through ignorant 
huntsmen mistaking the domestic birds for 
wild ones, but such mistakes are not likely to 
continue. The most remarkable feature of the 
business of ostrich-raising is the small space 
that is allotted to this bird, which, in its 

natural state, had the free range of the desert. 

The small, two-acre lot furnishes enough 
vegetable food for its 
sustenance, and alto- 


travels. There 
seems to be 





AN OSTRICH FARM. 


dollars for a single pair of ostriches raised in 
South America. The importation from Cape 
Town has practically ceased, since the birds do 
not lose by being bred in America, but rather 
gain in the quality of the plumage. A pair of 
half-grown ostriches, six months to a year old, 
are worth about one hundred and fifty dollars. 
The birds are first plucked at nine or ten 
months, and thereafter every six months. Plumes 
taken from the living ostrich are finest. To) 
obtain them, the bird is imprisoned in a kind of | 


cage—a small box-stall on wheels, with a door at | 


each end. 


Into this the ostrich is driven and the door is 
Portions of the sides of the stall are | 


fastened. 


no reason why this industry might not be profit- 


able in Texas or Florida, where nearly the same | 
climatic conditions exist as in Uruguay or the | has never before been possessed by the people. 


Argentine Republic. Henry H. BARRO... 


en 


A WISH. 


Make thy life a rosary fair ; 
Let each thought and deed 
Be a golden bead 
Marking a living prayer. 
Golden Rule. —T. H. Willison. 


— - +o -—— 


| PARLIAMENT IN SESSION. 


gether limits its | 


| 


| 


| government, for the benefit of the general public. 


and “cola,” or tail-feathers, are much | and sat through the autumn, winter and spring. 


In the course of the trial it turned out that two 
letters, which the Times asserted were written by 
Mr. Parnell, and upon which it chiefly relied to 
ruin him in the eyes of the world, were forgeries. 
The forger confessed his crime, and committed 
suicide. 

The report, therefore, recently made by the 
judges completely exonerated Mr. Parnell from 
the more serious charges made against him. At 
the same time, it declared that eight Irish leaders 
had combined to achieve the independence of | 
Ireland as a separate nation, and that forty-four 
Irish leaders, including Mr. Parnell, had been 
guilty of a criminal conspiracy in carrying out 
the system of ‘“‘boycotting”’ in Ireland. 

But since great differences of opinion exist as 
to the criminal nature of these offences, the gen- 
eral feeling seems to have been that the report of 
the judges, on the whole, was not unfavorable to 
Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, and did not affect 
materially their political standing. ; 

The net result of this investigation, in a politi- 
cal sense, has probably been adverse rather to the 
Tories who are in power, than to the Irish party. 


ee 
SPRING. 


Ah! sweet is the smell of the fresh-turned earth 
That follows on with the plough, 

When the morning mist, by the light wind kissed, 
Is lifting on the how | 

And the herd is feeding along the lea, 
And wide the swallows 

And the beauty of the early day 
Is shed upon the sky ; 

Then the wheat-fields ring with busy hoes, 
And merrily the furrow goes. 


—Francis Lucas. 


— — —— 
PATENT RIGHTS. 


‘The word “patent” means ‘“‘open;”’ and it was 
first made use of to describe the open letters, or 
“letters patent,’’ by which a sovereign granted to 
a citizen or subject a monopoly of the exclusive 
use or sale of any article. 

The word is now, in a sense not originally 
intended, applied to the secret of an inventor 
which has by him been made open to the whole 
public in consideration of a right for a limited 
period to make and sell the thing invented. 

The original patent was often for a monopoly 
of a commodity which the people already freely 
possessed. The King of Engiand, for instance, 
granted to individual subjects the exclusive right 
to sell such articles as salt and vinegar. 

Such monopolies as this have been declared | 
wrongful in England, and have never existed in 
the United States. The only patentable thing | 
with us is a useful invention or discovery which 


The theory of the patent right is this: The 
inventor possesses a secret likely to be useful to 
the people, which secret he reveals freely to the 


In return for his service in revealing his secret 


for a limited time, to make and sell the thing | 
which his invention covers. 

The patent, therefore, is simply a contract | 
between the inventor and the people, in which 


| the latter grant the former the sole right for a 
On the 11th of February the British Lords and | time to the profits from his invention, in consider- 


arranged to let down on hinges, and through the | Commons assembled at Westminster for the ses- | ation of having the free possession of the inven- 


openings thus made the plucking and cutting of | sion of 1890. The leaders of the several parties— | tion later on. 


This caution is necessary | 


the feathers is done. 
in order to escape the powerful feet of the bird, 
for though the ostrich is not vicious, it is danger- 
ous in close quarters. 


to break a man’s arm or leg. The limited intelli- | 


gence of the bird is taken full advantage of in its | fronted each other with their respective numbers | 


management. 

The smaller feathers are plucked. The plumes 
of the wings and the larger feathers are cut, 
leaving embedded a stump of the feather some 
four inches in length. After a lapse of some two 
weeks or a month these stumps are pulled out 
from the wings with a pair of pincers. They 
have shrunk in this time to such an extent as to 
make their removal easy and painless. When 


the plucking is finished, the ostrich is released | 


through the front door of the stall. 
The yield can be counted upon almost to a cer- 


tainty as to the number of feathers, but the price | 


varies with the quality. The South American 
plumes are considered in London and Paris equal 
to those of South Africa, if not superior to them. 

Two dozen large plumes are plucked or cut 
from each wing. Those cut from the male bird 
are pure white, except two, which are partly 
white and partly black. The long plumes cut 
from the wings of the female are white and gray. 
In addition to the long plumes from the wings of 
the male, there are about three ounces of smaller | 
black feathers, and, from either male or female, | 
about forty ounces of tail and breast-feathers. | 
About three pounds of feathers are taken from 
each ostrich. 

The first plucking, when the bird is only nine 
or ten months old, yields, at the present wholesale 
prices, five or six dollars’ worth of feathers to 
each bird. The yield increases from year to year, 
until the ostrich has its full growth,—about two 
and a half to three years,—when the clip from 
each is worth about forty dollars. 

White plumes of the finest quality bring in 
Buenos Ayres one hundred dollars in gold per 
pound. Black and gray plumes sell for seventy 
or eighty dollars a pound, The smaller feathers, 


A blow from the wing of a | 
full-grown ostrich has not infrequently been known | 


Lord Salisbury and Mr. Smith of the Cabinet, 


In this country a patent lasts only seventeen | 


| Mr. Gladstone of the Liberals, and Mr. Parnell | | years. After that time all are free to make full 


| of the Irish Nationalists—were in their places, | 
and a session was begun which promises to be 
| more than usually exciting and important. 

It is noteworthy that the two chief parties con- 


| somewhat changed. 


At the election of the pres- 
| 


ent Parliament in the summer of 1886, the Tories 
and Liberal Unionists had a majority over the 


Gladstonian Liberals and Irish Nationalists of | for seven years more. 


something near one hundred and twenty. 
That majority has been steadily lessened by | 


Salisbury government can only count, in the 
| House of Commons, on a majority of eighty- 
| eight, a falling-off of thirty-two votes or there- 
abouts. 

The chief subject likely to occupy the present 
session is, as has been the case in repeated pre- 
vious sessions, that of Ireland. 
that the government intends to propose two impor- 





lords the land which they occupy, and the other 
to create for Ireland a system of local self-govern- 
ment similar to those already put in operation in 
England and Scotland. 

For the purpose of enabling tenants to buy 





land, it is proposed to spend the nation’s money | 


| to the extent of one hundred millions of dollars. 
| The most interesting incident of the opening of 
the session was the publication of the long-looked- 
for report of ‘‘the Parnell Commission.” 

This Commission, consisting of three judges of 
the higher courts, was appointed to examine into 
the truth of certain charges made by the London 
Times against Mr. Parnell, the Irish chief, and 
other Irish members of the House of Commons. 
The charges were mainly that Mr. Parnell and 
his colleagues had been mixed up in the crimes 
which have been committed in recent years in 
Treland. 
| The judges began their labors in October, 1888 





| 


| 
| 


| use of the patented invention without payment of | 


any fee or royalty—unless, indeed, the patent is 
extended by special act of Congress. This exten- 
sion is rarely granted, and only in cases where it 
is held that the patentee has failed to get the 
benefit of his patent. 

The term of a patent was formerly fourteen | 
years, and it was renewable by the patent office | 
This privilege of — 
sion by the patent office was abolished in 1861, 


| and the term made seventeen years. | 
successive bye-elections, and by a few changes of | 


| attitude on the part of members, until to-day the | and character of the privilege which a patent | 


! 


There is much misapprehension of the extent | j 


really grants. 


The government, in giving a patentee the right | 
to the exclusive possession of his invention, does | 
not undertake to guarantee him in that right. 
The invention is, during the term of his patent, 


| his property; but he must defend it before the 


It is understood | 


tant Irish measures, one extending the present | 


laws for enabling Irish tenants to buy of the land-| he has bought and paid for the animal, cannot 


law in the same way that any other property 
must be defended. 
The possessor of a horse, for instance, even if 


keep possession of it if some other person can 


| prove that it belongs to him. The holder of a 





| 


patent may lose his right to it in several ways; 
and if he does lose the right to it, those who have 
bought of him his commodity have no more legal 
right to use it further, or to be indemnified by the 
government for the loss of it or its use than the | 
innocent holder of a stolen horse has to be pro- | 
tected in its possession. | 

It is possible that some other person may prove 
that he was in advance of the patentee in the | 
possession or use of what the latter has claimed | 
as his secret or invention. The patentee may | 
have used fraud in obtaining his patent; or he 
may be selling, as his patented article, some- | 
thing which is not exactly what his application | 
described. 

If the government should undertake to guar- 
antee to a patentee, against all comers, the exclu- | 


, | Sive right to and possession of the thing patented, | 


| for a reception in honor of the bride. 


| smiling airily. 


| things. 


| heartily for him. 
| working order. 
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it would be granting a wrongful monopoly, 
because this would be a denial of the equal right 
of all citizens to sue and be sued, and to obtain 
judgments in accordance with equity and right. 
A thing already freely made and used cannot 
be patented. The right to use it is common to all 
the people. And on the other hand, the liability 
of the purchaser of a patented article to lose the 
right to use it, provided it is proved to infringe 
some other person’s rightful patent, is a part of 


| the defence of the equal rights of all. 


ane +2 — 
COUSIN CHARLOTTE. 


Mrs. Lee looked up from the letter she was reading. 
“Cousin Charlotte is coming to spend a month with 
us,” she said. 

There was a sudden silence; startled, dismayed 
glances passed around the breakfast-table. Mrs. 
David Lee, who had just been brought home a bride, 
asked, ‘Who and what is Cousin Charlotte?” 

The judge made haste to answer: “Miss Charlotte 
Bell is a most lovable woman of about thirty. She 
has a fine intellect and a warm heart. There is no 
scheme of philanthropy in her native city in which 
she does not take part.” 

“She is a beauty, too!’ exclaimed one of the boys. 
“I do not know a more beautiful woman.” 

“She is a faithful Christian,’? said Mrs. Lee, 


| gravely. 


“If she is perfection, why do you dread her com. 
ing?’’ Mrs. David asked her husband when they rose 
from the table. 

“Wait and you will see,” he said. 

Cousin Charlotte telegraphed the next day: ““Com- 
ing on night train.” 

There were six trains that night from the West. 
Judge Lee and David haunted the station from six 
o’clock until two in the morning, but no Cousin 
Charlotte. The night was cold and stormy, and the 
judge went home aching with lumbago. All of the 
next day and night some of the Lee family were on 
guard at the station, but they watched in vain. 

Two days later she arrived, gay and smiling. “You 
expected me? Too bad! I changed my mind, and 
really forgot to wire you. I must ask you to look 
after my trunk. I haven’t the least idea what I have 
done with the check.” 

For two days David was busy sending telegrams in 
every direction for the missing luggage, while Cousin 
Charlotte foraged upon the girls’ wardrobes for 
gowns, collars and other such things. 

Miss Bell never rose in time for breakfast, and was 
sure to be absent at luncheon and dinner-time. Her 
meals, therefore, had to be prepared separately. The 
cook rebelled, the chambermaid gave warning. Cousin 
Charlotte made numerous appointments with people 
concerned in benevolent work to come to the house, 
and then went out and forgot them; she always kept 


| the family waiting an hour for her to dress when 


they were going to a concert or lecture. 

She appointed a conference with discharged pris- 
oners for the same evening that Mrs. Lee had chosen 
The gay young 
people and the quondam thieves and burglars met in 
the parlor. 

Through all these discomforts Miss Bell passed, 
“Really, I forgot!” or “The matter 
was so petty it escaped my notice,” was her only 


>| apology. 
| the government grants him the exclusive right, 


With her heart full of kindness to all the world, 
she had a singular facility for saying unpleasant 
She denounced the Pope to a Catholic, in- 
sisted on helping a Jew to ham and oysters, and 


| described the horrors of a death from consumption 


to a young girl already hectic with that disease. 

“If I had had a brotherewho was hanged,” said 
David, *‘Cousin Charlotte would talk to me of noth- 
ing but ropes! She has a genius for indiscretions!” 

She always deplored her thoughtlessness, and the 
next moment, by a heedless word, stirred up some 
slumbering feud, or tore open an old wound. 

When, after a dozen postponements, the day of her 
departure actually arrived, the Lee family breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

“One of the women who best deserve heaven,” 
said the judge, ‘‘but who are intolerable upon earth!’’ 


—_— +> — 
REPAIR THE WIRES! 


The head of a great electrical company said lately, 
“The chief difficulty we encounter is that of keeping 
| our wires in repair and in good working order. The 
motive force at the terminus is easily controlled; it 
is the defects in communication which impair our 
work.” : 

To how many relations of life would the same 
words apply! A man at the head of a great business 
has capital, intelligence, a thorough knowledge of his 
trade and a kindly feeling to his operatives. But he 
fails to reach or influence them. His manner is 
harsh, brusque, dogmatic, or timid and cold. His 
men dislike and distrust him; they never work 
The wires between them are not in 


There are clergymen, famous for their eloquence or 
learning, who never touch the hearts of their hearers. 
A cold, vacant space yawns between the pulpit and 
the pews. 

Now if the manufacturer and the clergyman had 
studied the hearts of human beings as carefully as 
they have the details of business, and theology in 
books, the electric flash of sympathy and feeling 
would reach the men whom they wish to influence. 

In how many homes into which this paper will 
enter, are there coldness and jealousy and alienation 
between parent and child, or brother and sister, 
whose hearts are yet full of affection for each other! 
The love is there deep and warm, but hidden out of 


| sight. No spark passes from one heart to the other, 


to give cheer and life. 
How many an old father or mother broods secretly 


over the neglect of children who are pushing their 


Way out in the world! How many a boy at work on 
a Western farm or in a city office believes himself for- 
gotten by his sisters in the old home. It is yet the 


dearest place on earth to him and they the best of 
girls. The truth is that they love him, just as truly. 
But—the wires are down. 

The sisters forget to write to the lonely, tempted 
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‘to strengthen and to save. 
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boy, to repeat to him all the trifles of their daily 
home life, to tell him how much he is missed there. 

The children, busied with their own lives, neglect 
the little confidences to the old father and mother, 
the trifling gift, the kiss, the loving, lingering caress 
which mean so much to those whose work in life is 
nearly done. 

The electric love and sympathy is in their hearts, 
but—they do not reach each other. 

If you love any human being, do not let the wires 
rust between you. Count no letter, no word of affec- 
tion, no praise or encouragement a trouble or a trifle. 
It may bring the spark of love and hope and life from 
your heart to one ready to sink by the way. 

When a boy goes out from his home, follow him 
with daily letters, with confidences, with many little 
gifts. Encircle him with a network of lines, binding 
him to home, to his pure child’s life. 

A mightier force than any electric current passes, 
on such frail bonds as these, between human hearts, | 





—____~or___ | 
ABSORBED IN THE UNREAL. 


Some authors, possibly those who endow their 
characters most plentifully with good red blood, are 
firmly convinced of the reality of the men and women 
whom their minds have created. 

It is said that Dickens was obliged to tell Mrs. 
Gamp, his immortal nurse, that if she didn’t stop 
whispering funny things to him, he would leave her 
out of print altogether; and there have been other 
writers of fiction who have even thought and spoken 
of their characters as if they were more real than 
reality itself. 

Edmund Gosse has told us that he was one day | 
talking with Robert Browning of some common | 
acquaintance. The poet seemed to take but a lan- | 
guid interest in the conversation, but suddenly broke 
into a vivid and passionate apology of an act of his | 
own “Colombe,” a favorite character from one of his 
poems. 

The novelist Balzac also found it hard to transfer 
his interest from fiction to actual life. All his men 
and women were his actual associates, whether as 
enemies or beloved friends. 

One day an acquaintance asked Balzac for some 
particulars of the life of a certain Captain de Jordy, 
who appeared in one of his novels. Balzac paused 
for a moment, considered the question in all serious- 
ness, and then replied, briskly: 

“T did not know Captain de Jordy until he came to 
Nemours.” 

Jules Sandeau, another French novelist, was one 
day talking with Balzac, and said, touching on the 
subject which most completely absorbed him: 

“My sister is ill.” 

“TI am sorry,” returned Balzac, in absent-minded 
politeness. Then he recovered himself, and con- 
tinued, with animation, ‘‘We must come back to real 
life, however. Consider Eugénie Grandet!” and he 
branched off into a lively discussion of this one of 
his own fictitious characters. 

Such an absorption in art cannot always be satis- 
factory to an author’s friends, but it certainly does 
result in the benefit of the world at large. 





ne 
JUDGES ON STRIKE. 


Belgium is said to be the “paradise of strikers,” 
since, during recent years, there has been scarcely a 
month when the Belgian public has not been follow- 
ing the details of some extensive suspension of labor 
due to a demand for increased wages. 

There have been glassworkers’ strikes, carpenters’ 
strikes, drivers’ strikes and dockmen’s strikes; and 
when no other Belgian workmen are striking, the 
miners are almost sure to be. The miners’ strike 
has been, indeed, the cause of another very remark- 
able demand for higher wages. 

The magistrates of the courts of Ghent, by reason 
of their constant labor in judging the cases against 
striking miners, and the wear and tear of sending 
these strikers to prison, lately came to feel the need 
of relief for their overcrowded courts, and of in- 
creased compensation of their burdensome labor. 

Inasmuch as the government had not seen fit to 
proceed of its own motion to grant the needed relief, 
the judges unanimously participated in a demand for 
higher salaries. 

This demand created a great deal of merriment 
among the Belgian workingmen, who declared that 
there was but a single step left open to the magis- 
trates, and that was to hang up their judicial gowns 
and “‘go into the street.” 

The judges, however, were happily found too con- 
scious of the dignity of their office to “turn out” and 
march about with banners inscribed with such mottoes 
as “‘We demand justice for justice,” or “No increase, 
no more sentences of strikers.” | 

Although the judges have been entirely peaceable, 
the miners have caused it to be announced that, if 
they make any trouble, they, the miners, shall insist 
upon passing on the judges’ cases. 





———— —s 
FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


The stories of early Western judges are almost as 
numerous and incredible as the bear stories of that 
part of our country. The following incident, which 
is vouched for as fact, is of a judge who had a very 
lofty idea of his own legal capacity, and was at the 
same time anxious to sustain the dignity of his court. 

A “shooting case” came before him. There was no 
direct evidence as to the perpetrator of the murder, 
but the individual arrested was well known, and, 
indeed, confessed the deed. 

When brought into court, the judge cautioned the 
prisoner not to commit himself; that he must remem- 
ber his rights as a free citizen, and that, above all 
things, he must not interrupt the proceedings of the 
court. After this friendly warning the judge pro- 
ceeded to state that he, the prisoner, was accused of 
having, on such a date, shot the deceased. 

Upon this the prisoner broke in, “Wal, an’ so I 
did.” 

The judge was annoyed at the interruption. 

“Hold your tongue, sir!” he exclaimed. “‘Haven’t I 
told you not to commit yourself, nor to interrupt me? | 
I shall commit you for contempt of court if you do so | 
again!’ he added, sternly. 

















| winter. 





He then repeated the accusation, upon which the 
prisoner again broke in: 

“T have told ye afore that I killed —” 

The judge’s indignation was intense at this second 
interruption, and he demanded, ‘Mr. Sheriff, what is 
your evidence ?”’ 

“Ihave nothing but circumstantial evidence, your 
honor, and the prisoner’s own confession.” 

“Then,” said the judge, “I discharge the prisoner 
on this accusation, but commit him for contempt of 
court.” 





“His Female Relation.” 


In the next issue of The Companion we shall begin 
the publication of a fine serial story by Mrs. Frank 
Lee, author of “Redmond of the Seventh,” entitled, 
“HIS FEMALE RELATION.” 

The issue for April 3d will be a beautifully illustrated 
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“THE UNITED KINGDOM.” 


Doctor Shark, who has a private lunatic asylum, 
gives his patients picnics in summer, and balls in 
A correspondent of the London Figaro, 
being present at one of the balls, describes the part- 
ner with whom he danced : She was sitting in a corner 
of the ball-room toying with a fan—a large and mas- 
sive woman whom one would no more have suspected 
of being insane than of being consumptive. 


We spoke about the weather, as new acquaintances 


| will. She was perfectly rational on that point, at any 


rate. She thought it was wee § 

I mentioned casually that I had been to Torquay 
for a brief holiday. ‘Do you know it?” I asked. 

“Oh yes—there it is,’”’ she replied. 

I looked in the direction in which she pointed, and 
saw a foot encased in a dancing-shoe. 

“That is Land’s End,” she said, reflectively, indi- 
cating the place where the little toe of her right foot 
might be supposed to lie, “and that is the Lizard 
there. [ am the United Kingdom, you know,” she 
added. 

I bowed in silence. It was a colossal idea, and 
not to be comprehended all at once. 

“That is the North Foreland over there,” she went 
on, tapping her left foot. “I have had some trouble 
with it lately; and oh,” and her voice became plain- 
tive, “I was so afraid they were going to take Ire- 


land from me!” and she glanced affectionately at her | 


left arm. 


I thought it better that we should join in the dance, 


for these geographical confidences threatened to 
become embarrassing. So I put my arm round the 
top of Lincolnshire and the base of Yorkshire, and 
as far into Lancashire as I could get,—for her waist 
was not small,—and we danced. 

“My ear is burning so, I am afraid there must be a 
storm somewhere on the coast of Aberdeen,” were 
the last words I heard her say as I led her to a seat. 


—- +o — 


IN THE CONGO FOREST. 


The Congo forest, which Mr. Stanley was obliged 


to traverse in ascending from the Congo to Lake | 


Albert, covers, as he estimates it, at least three hun- 


dred thousand square miles, and is of almost impene- | 


trable density. Stanley’s own description of it 
would hardly rouse in even an adventurous reader a 
longing for African travel. He says: 


Take a thick Scottish copse, dripping with rain; 
imagine this copse to be a mere undergrowth, nour- 
ished beneath the impenetrable shade of ancient 
trees, ranging from one hundred to a hundred and 
eighty feet high. Briers and thorns are abundant; 
lazy creeks meander through the depths of the jungle, 
and sometimes one sees the deep affluent of a great 
river. 

Imagine this forest and jungle in all stages of 
decay and growth, old trees falling, leaning perilously 
over, prostrate; ants and insects of all kinds, sizes 
and colors murmuring around; monkeys and chim- 
panzees above, queer noises of birds and animals, 
crashes in the jungle, as troops of elephants rush 
away, dwarfs with poisoned arrows securely hidden 
behind some buttress or in some dark recess, strong- 
bodied aborigines with terribly sharp spears, stand. 
ing poised still as dead stumps, rain pattering down 
on you every other day in the year, an impure atmos- 
phere, with its dread consequences of mortal illness, 
gloom through the day, and darkness almost impal- 
pable throughout the night. 

If you can imagine such a forest, you will have a 
fair idea of some of the inconvenience endured by us 
from June to December, 1887, and from June, 188s, 
possibly until December of that year, when I hope to 
say a last farewell to the Congo forest. 


pe ie 


POWDERED MILK. 


There is always something new under the sun. A 
Spaniard is said to have recently taken out a patent 
upon a process by which grasshoppers are to be made 
into soap. The product is expected to surpass every- 
thing heretofore manufactured. Putting these pests 
to such use may fairly be called making one hand 
wash the other. 


At the same time we read in the American Dairy- 
man that a Swiss savant has conceived the idea of 
reducing cow’s milk to a dry powder, which can be 
shipped the world over. A company has been organ- 
ized in Switzerland for the manufacture of this milk 
powder. 

The makers assert that it has great advantages 
over condensed milk. For one thing, it is said not to 
contain sugar, the presence of which makes con- 
densed milk unfit for many cooking operations, as 
well as objectionable as a food for young children. 

“It looks somewhat dubious,” says the Dairyman, 
“as a complete substitute for plain milk, not only on 
account of expense, but because we do not find any 
kind of food capable of being thoroughly dried and 
afterward made over with water so as closely to 
resemble the original article. Nature has a way of 
mingling these things that thus far man has not been 
able successfully to imitate.” 





HE KNEW HIM. 


The aged negro who recognized Chief-Justice Chase 
as Old Greenbacks had a counterpart in the Confed- 


erate army, according to a story in the Baltimore 
American : 


A drunken cavalryman who had never seen Jeffer- 
son Davis met him face to face in Richmond, and 
— him at once from his portrait upon the 
Confederate L mesg stamps. 

He stopped him, therefore, and in a silly, intoxi- 
cated manner, said: 

“Are you Mr. Davis?” 

“T am, sir,” was the dignified reply. 

“The President of the Southern Confederacy ?” 

“T have that honor, sir.” 

Re. thought so, you look so much like a postage- 
stamp.” 
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| Cutler Bros.’ Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam | 
| for coughs, colds and consumption is the best medicine 
in the World, says Allen & Co., Cincinnati, O. [Adv. 


-- Of! (CiC‘C + 
| For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness SU M M ER S| IK FABRICS 
| “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet effective ' 
wt + hae ea 


| remedy. Containing nothing injurious, they will not 


| disorder the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. The popular Silk for Spring and Sum- 
| For forty years they have been recommended by physi- 


| cians, and are known all over the world as one of the | M€T wear is variously known as India, 
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ae | to prevailing style of dress. 
Visiting Cards. 
CARDS, any size required, with your name Fancy Patterns, in great variety, 75 cents, 
a lifetime. Address on plate, 37c. extra. 
Wash Silks, in stripes, checks and plaids, 
ceptions, etc., at prices guaranteed lower 
| Temple Pl., Wash. and West Sts., Boston. 
Broadway and 11th St., 
| BY MAIL. 
| 
| 6 superb numbers of our own selection of this lar- 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Ham- 
| Catalogue. Ready March 15th. 
| Studies suitable for copying or framing, and hun- 
(rogues pee $2) direct to the publisher, 
MONTAGUE MA P 
609—621 


| few staple cough remedies. Sold only in boxes. [Adv.| China or Japan Silk. It is most durable 
Se | and comfortable and is peculiarly adapted 
| Plain Colors, light and dark, are 65 cents, 
. ‘ : | 
We will send you post-paid on receipt of o cents, $1.00 and $1.2 er yard. 
$x.00, fifty BEST QUALITY VISITING] | 9 ; hades 
ARTISTICALLY ENGRAVED, together 
with the STEEL PLATE, which will last 85 cents, $1.00, $1.25 per yard; and two 
| lines unusually fine at $1.50 and $1.75. 
Samples and estimates furnished for all 
kinds of fine engraving, for Weddings, Re- 
at $1.00 per yard. 
than elsewhere. 
WM. H. ZINN, Connecting Stores, | 
DRY GOODS 
| NEW YORK. 
We are better prepared than ever to ex-| _ = _ 
ecute Mail Orders for SILKS or DRESS| T 
| GOODS. Satisfaction is always guaranteed. | H 
|Distance is no hindrance. Write for| © 
| samples or information. gest and best practical Art Magazine, indispensable 
Send us your name for our Spring, 1890, for all wishing to learn Oil, Water Color or China 
j mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. To 
Mailed secure these, together with 12 Exquisite Colored 
FREE to may address. dreds of artistic working designs and illustrations, 
JOS HORNE & co send this (YoUuTH’s COMPANION) advertisement and $1 
. es RKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
PENN AVENUE, 


PITTSBURGH P A P< oi Finely illustrated catalogue,70 designs, for 4 cents. 
] 2 | With sample copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. 
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PER LOOMING? 


HARDY CLIMBER’ 


Raised by George Washington over a_ hundred 


A SEEDLI NC ROS years ago, and named after his mother. It can yet 


be seen growing at his old home, Mt. Vernon, and the Mt. Vernon Guide-book tells all about it. It is now 
first offered to the public, and, aside from the fact that it was raised and named by our first President, it is 
the most valuable rose in cultivation to-day, and the only HARDY PERPETUAL BLOOMING 
CLIMBER. It is a rapid grower, and commences to bloom early in Spring and continues in the greatest 

rofusion until frost. The flowers are pure snow-white, perfectly double to the centre, and of unsurpassed 

ragrance, being tinged with the musky fragrance so much admired in olden times. Its buds are as beautiful 
as the finest tea roses, long and pointed, on long stems, and often in large clusters. One plant will produce 
more bloom than a score of tea roses, and they can be cut in abundance every day during Summer and Fall. 
It is perfectly hardy, and will, in a short time, form a complete arch over a door, window, gate or arbor, and 
always full of bloom. It is unlike any other rose, and the greatest novelty of the age. Strong plants by 
mail, post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 50 cents each; 5 for $2.00, Also the beautiful Ma- 
nettia Vine, 40 cents each; and the Wondrous Weather Plant, 25 cents (both previously adver- 
tised); or for 80 cents we will send Rose, Manettia and Weather Plant. 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail, post-paid. 
12 Extra-choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs 25c. | 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, named, including Auratum 
New Double Pearl Tuberoses, bay “ 25c./ 6 = Cacti, different sorts, named. ... . fe 
} Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts, named. . . 50c. | 4 Beautiful Flowering Hardy Shrubs... . .- Oc. 


Our Introduction Collection, 25 Flowering Bulbs, and 10 packets Choice Seed, all extra-fine sorts for only 50c. 


UR ATAL UE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants and Rare Fruits 
is the most magnificent ever issued. 116 a —— illustrated, 
and four large colored plates and colored covers. e offer the 
finest pol od in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: our 
at Japanese Wineberry, Jewel Dahlia, Fruit Tomatoes, Cycas, 
fiaray range, Tree Currant, Rosebud Poppies, etc. Also the 
greatest collection of flowering Shrubs and rare Cacti. This ele- 
gant Catalogue will be sent FREE to those who order any of the 
articles here offered, or for only 10 cents we will send Catalogue 
and a packet of Seed each of the MARVELLOUS CANDLE 
CACTUS and the MAMMOTH FLOWERED NIGHT- 
BLOOMING PRIMROSE, a lovely plant which is easily grown 
in the garden, and each evening produces several enormous white 
or yellow blossoms, larger than a cup and of fascinating beauty 
and fragrance. Write at once,as none of these offers will 
appear again. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 














Night-blooming Primrose. 
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MARCH. 

Th. 20. Charter of North Carolina granted, 1663. 

Fr. 21. The French defeated at Alexandria, 1801. 

Sa. 22. Goethe, the German Poet, died, 1832. 

Su. 23. Battle of Winchester, Va., 1862. | 
Mo. 24. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow died, 1882. 
Tu. 25. Treaty of Vienna signed, 1815. 
We. 26. Governor John Winthrop died, 1649. 








For the Companion. 
THE BALLAD OF LIEF. 


Where the stormy cliffs of Greenland frown down the | 
Arctic seas, | 
While the short, glad days of summer made soft the 


icy breeze, | 
Came the dauntless Viking Eric, in his search for fame | 


an ‘OlC | 
What time the Norseman’s banner ruled land and sea | 
of old. | 


There built they hall and fortress, stout walls for house } 
and 


e, | 
Good bolts to guard their treasure, broad hearths to | 

heap with fire ; | 
And high above the thresholds their mighty gods did | 


place, ‘ 
Great Thor, and Father Odin, and Loki’s crafty face. 
Rare sport from floe and hillside the sturdy warriors 


rew, 

Right well both beast and skraling their hurtling spear- 
heads knew, 

The white bears of the mountain before them stood at 


ay. 
The swift deer of the meadow was far less fleet than 
they. 


But when ’round camp-fires blazing the winter’s watch 
was set, 

And song of skald outringing woke daring and regret, 

The young men’s eyes grew brighter and hot breath 
went and came 

When loud in verse or story was heard Bjorne’s name. 


Bjorne, son of Herjulf, who once—O crown of fate! 
With daring keel south steering had found a new 
world’s gate, 
A land of vines and flowers, bedecked in living green, 
Bright fields knee-deep in grasses, bright rivers sown 
etween. 


And Lief, the heir of Eric, would toss his fiery head 

While the swift heart-throbs beating stained cheek and 
brow with red, 

And swear he too would venture that strange and lone- 
some track 

Should all the dread Valkyrie dark-frowning call him | 
back! | 


One day his barque flew southward across that un- 
known sea, 

To glory or to danger naught recked or questioned he ; 

With five and thirty comrades full armed in spear and 


ma 

And the proud Norseman’s banner flung broadly to the 
gale. 

Behind them in the distance the home roofs fell away, 

Before, nor coast nor harbor rose up from day to day, 

Till saw they in the distance the lone and gruesome 
shore 

Of Helluland the Stony, off stormy Labrador. 

And “Onward!” cried the Norseman: “Not this our 


land of bliss ; 
Our kine would never fatten on such harsh food as 
his!” 


So sped ‘their good boat onward before the north wind’s 
ows, 
Through ‘many a dawn’s glad promise and many an 
evening's close. 


Till on the west high rising with sheltered fords and 
bays, 

Rose ‘Markland, the Well-wooded, to greet their eager 
gaze ; | 

But “Nay!” said Lief the Stalwarth; “Not here we 
anchor set ; 

The land that woos the Viking must be a fairer yet !” 

Then southward still, slow rounding a stormy cape of 
sant 

Lo! set before their vision a rich and gracious land ; 


A shore of vines and flowers bedecked in living green, 
_—— fields knee-deep in grasses, bright rivers sown 
etwee 


“Here in these smiling valleys with joy and plenty 
crownec 

Shali kin arise to bless us, and flocks and herds abound ; 

Here shall the gods smile kindly their children’s pride 


to see, 
And the plenteous furrows gladden, and the bounty of 
the sea.” 


So spake the son of Eric on Vinland’s headland bold ; 
While to his eager fancy the future years unrolled 
— scroll of fame before him,—his name set high in 
ace 
As is star that lends its splendor to the glory of a race. 
Nor he ay he ere three summers had waked to joy 
ee 
The blossoms in the valley, the wild bird on the tree, 
That where the lone white headland spreads white 
arms to the wave 
The arrow of the skraling should have left him but a 
grave. 
Would his eye have lost its cunning, his arm its stormy 
m 
Could he have known the silence of the long forgetful 
t 
That would hide him in its furrows from kindly human 


en, 
Till his name and fame had faded from the living 
thought of men? 


Nay! for not such the heroes! They work through 
pain and loss, 

Content to reach their crowning through shadows of 
the cross; 


Content to know that surely in spite of fate unkind 
a man’s deed lives ever to help and bless man- 
nd. 


And that however slowly the lengthening — fall, 

At last their meed of honor is meted unto all, 

At last his crown of glory bedecks the hero’s grave, 

As now rings song and story with the name of Lief, 


the Brave! 
Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
-_——_+or—_——_- 


For the Companion. 
THE GOSPEL IN DEED. 


An incident significant of the effect of true 
Christianity upon the most brutal of human | 
beings comes to us from Southern China. 

After the French expedition to Tonquin, the 
infuriated Chinese attacked all foreigners in and 
near Fatshan, including the teachers in a small 
Methodist mission, whose doctrines they declared | 
to be ‘‘devilish.”” The chapel and the houses of 
the missionaries were all demolished, but when 
the raging mob reached a small building used by 
the Methodists as a hospital, they halted. Mem- 
bers of their own families, their friends and | 
brothers, had been taken in here, fed, nursed and | 
cured. | 

All day the angry crowd surrounded the house, | 
threatening loudly to burn and kill, but not rais- | 
ing a hand to carry out their threats. When the| 











| friend, your fellow-traveller in the street-car may 


toward the hospital, literally taking his life in his 
hand. As he entered the street in which the 
people were massed, carrying his case of drugs 
and instruments, the mob suddenly became silent, 
and quietly opened a lane through which he 
passed to his destination. 

The missionaries were saved. Their doctrines 
might be hateful to the heathen who did not | 
understand them, but their practice was Christ's 
brotherly love. There is no man on earth so} 
ignorant or so degraded as not to respond to that 
and pay homage to it. 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost.” 


So says Emerson. And the saying is true, 
whether the accent be heard in books, in the 
utterances of great prophets, or in the simple 
action of a school-boy. 
Think of it a moment. Your brother, your 


disagree with you in your political creed, in your 


| tual exercise, and 
| Then it was that the child began that process of self 





sectarian belief, or in your code of manners; he | 
may have a pitying contempt for your intellect or 
your opinions. But show him kindness and | 
affection, recognize him as a brother in ever so| 
trifling a way, and you have won a comrade. 

You have struck the solid ground on which | 
you both stand together before God. No man | 
ever will mistake that accent of the Holy Spirit | 
which makes you just, sincere and friendly. 


a 


PHOSPHORESCENT FISHES. 


Of the various phosphorescent creatures which 
abound in the warm waters of the tropics, the pyro- | 
soma, or fire-body, is among the most curious in its 
form, its habits of living, and its wonderful power of 
illuminating the water. This little lantern of the | 
sea is so carefully described by Doctor Gardner, as | 
he saw it on his voyage to Brazil and to Ceylon, that | 
his account cannot fail to be of interest. On his pas- | 
sage from England, and while about two degrees of | 
south latitude and twenty-six degrees of west longi- | 
tude, he was called up by the captain about half-past | 
ten o’clock at night. 


When I reached the deck, one of the most magnifi- | 
cent scenes imaginable presented itself. All round 
the ship to as great a distance as the eye could reach 
the swell, which was running pretty high, was emit- 
ting from its surface at short intervals long, broad 
sheets of phosphorescent light, which continued 
bright only a second or two, and then disappeared. 

The continued glare of these long streams of light, 
their sudden appearance and disappearance, as if | 
detached portions of sheet-lightning were flashing 
from wave to wave, gave a wild and terrific aspect to 
the surface of the ocean. The reflection from it was 
so great that the sails of the ship were illumined by 
the glare. 

The ship’s wake for about fifty yards was one con- 
tinuous stream of pale yellow light, upon which, 
ever and anon, were floating away and becoming 
extinct curious masses of a circular shape, varying 
from half a foot to two feet in breadth, of a livid 
hue, similar to that which burning sulphur emits. 
These masses retained their livid, flame-like appear- 
ance till they were about six or eight yards from the 
ship, when they gradually became extinct, their 
beautiful color contrasting singularly with the pale 
yellow stream on which they floated. 

This curious state of the sea lasted only about a 
quarter of an hour, after which the water assumed 
its usual aspect, the foam at the ship’s bow present- 
ing only the sparkling appearance which it usually 
exhibits within the tropics. 

It is well known that the circular masses of light 
which I have described are produced from aggregated 
masses of very small marine animals, to which the 
name of Pyrosoma is given. I did not, however, 
capture any, as my towing-net was at this time out of 
order, but during my voyage to Ceylon I was more 
fortunate. 

On the 25th of November, in three or four degrees 
of north latitude and twenty-three degrees of west 
longitude, with cloudy weather and the thermometer 
at eighty-one at noon, we came shortly after dark 
into a field of these animals, and though the brilliancy 
of their light was not so great as on the former occa- 
sion, they were more numerous, for the ship sailed 
through them for several hours. 

They were seen in broad shoals at great but irregu- 
lar distances from each other. The towing-net soon 
procured me a large supply of the extraordinary | 





| time came for the evening rounds of the mission- | opened a drawer, held her head over it, and with a 
| ary doctor among the sick and dying, he started | 


large pair of scissors snipped off the goldeu treasure. 

“Charlotte, what do you say?’ he inquired, as the 
ringlets fell into the drawer. 

“Thank you, father,” she answered. 

Then Mr. Edgeworth turned to the guests, and 
remarked : 

“T will not allow a daughter of mine to be vain.” 

Mary Somerville, who as a little child, lived a free, 
outdoor life, was pronounced “a little savage’’ by her 
father, when he returned from along absence at sea. 


| She was then sent to a boarding-school for a year, 
| and there her body was enclosed in stiff stays, with 


a steel busk in front; a metal rod, fastened to a semi- 


| circle which went under the chin, was clasped to this 


busk, and, thus imprisoned, she was set to learning 

columns of Johnson’s dictionary by heart. 
Fortunately she proved very stupid at this intellec 
mother took her out of school. 


education which ended only with her long life of 
ninety-two years. 


—__—_+o»—____—_ 


For the Companion. 
TWO SISTERS. 

Was a twin-birth theirs? In sooth no two 

Were ever more like in outward guise, 
Still quae. yet living the ages through, 

Still tricking the sight of fools and wise. 
For who can be sure in the busy street, 

In the sick-room’s hush, in the hurry of trade, 
At the wedding hour, at sages’ feet, 

Of telling the one from the other maid? - 
They walk secure in their common mask :— 

And, youths and men full of wisdom’s years, 
Are you fain these sisters’ names to ask ? 

Why, ix know them well—they are Laughter 

and Tears. 


M. A. DE WOLFE Howe, Jr. 


—— er 
SYMPATHY. 


Human nature, good and bad, is all the time show- 
ing itself, if the observer only has an eye to see it. A 
correspondent writes to one of our exchanges that 
he stopped at a dinner station on a Tennessee rail- 
road, and noticed on the platform a rough burial-box 
and an old negress standing near it with a handker- 
chief at her eyes. One of the more sympathetic of 
the passengers kindly inquired the cause of her 
sorrow. 


De ole man’s in dar,” answered the woman, point- 
ing to the box. 

“Your husband?” 

“Yes; died two days ago back yere in de kentry.” 

“And what are you doing with the body here?” 

“T wants to bury it up at Charleston, but I haint 
got money ’nough to take it on de railroad.” 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed a bystander. ‘‘What 
is the difference where a nigger is buried? They want 
her to bury it here, but she won’t. She’s determined 
to take it to Charleston.” 

“For what reason?” asked the passenger who had 
put the previous questions. 


“Kase, sah, all de fo’ chillen is buried up dar, an’ 
his mudder an’ sister, an’ de poor ole man will be | 


lonesome down yere.” 
“What bosh!” growled the objector. 


‘Look here!” whispered the other man, as he went | 


over to him, “‘I’d rather be a nigger with her soul 
than a white man with yours! She’s right. Let the 
family dead sleep together.” 

He entered the express-office, paid for the shipment 


| of the body, bought the widow a ticket to Charles. 


ton, and then dropped a ten-dollar gold piece in her 
hand, and said: 

“Give him a decent funeral, mammy, and this 
will put up a headboard to mark the grave.” 

‘*May de Lawd bless you for —” 
But he hurried in to snatch a bite at the restaurant 
counter. 
his identity, and finally found a man who replied: 

“Why, that’s Colonel Blank, of Alabama. He 
owned over three hundred niggers when the war 
broke out.”’ 

— —<~e-—- 
NOT QUITE HOPELESS. 


There are various ways of estimating a man’s 
worth and standing. An old gentleman who had 
evidently been quite indifferent to the fact that one 
of his summer boarders was a learned woman, and 
had written several books, openly expressed his 
admiration when she went into the kitchen and 
made some excellent biscuits. ‘That’s what I like, a 
woman that knows something worth while!” re- 
marked he, on sitting down to the supper table. The 
author of ‘‘Winters in Algeria” depended on as slight 
an event to demonstrate his own common-sense to 
his Algerian guide. 

“Now, Miloud,” said I, “why do you not educate 
the girls?”’ 

“Oh, the girls are of no consequence! They can do 


When he was gone I made inquiries as to | 
1 


animals of which these shoals were composed. They | housework, and wash the pavements of the mosques, 
ave out a bright, pale, yellowish green light, which | but they are good for nothing. All the misfortune in 
they retained for some time after they were brought | the world comes through women. They are to blame 
on board. | for everything that goes wrong, and if a husband gets 
Each mass was shaped not unlike the finger of a | tired of his wife, he has a perfect right to send her 


love, being hollow, and closed at one end. ay.” 
nts > “But, Miloud, you are not enlightened, according 
© our views. You need to make a trip to our north- 
ern countries, where you will find that I am not the 
only one to uphold the rights of women.” 
e ——- short in the road, and with his fore- 
finger to his forehead said, gravely : 

“Really, monsieur, it is incomprehensible; you look 
like an intelligent man, and seem to know a great 
many things, and judge of them in a sensible manner 
just as I do, but I do not understand how you can 
talk about women in this way.” 

To change the subject for a moment, I asked him 
for my overcoat, and remarked that the evening was 
growing chilly. As we had been walking fast, I 
thought it prudent to put the oo on, and gave 
my reasons for avoiding the cold. 

Miloud evidently saw in my remarks some signs of 
=a power, and flattered me by saying: 

“Ah, that was just what I was going to tell you, 

ut on your overcoat. Did you think 
of that yourself? You have, indeed, some good 
ideas !”” 


inches in length. The little animals of which these | 
masses are made up are placed horizontally, and lie | 
closely packed over each other, their heads being 
toward the outer surface. When kept in a glass in 
salt water, they soon separated from each other, and, 
being very transparent, were then scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the water. They taste exactly like 
fresh oysters. 


<> 
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DANGEROUS LEARNING. 


No reform has been greater, during the past cen- 
tury, than that in the education of children. Not only 
has the brutal system of ‘promiscuous flogging been | 
abolished, but girls and working people are supposed 
to be as greatly benefited by study as those who were | 
once considered their superiors. Hannah More, who | 
believed only in the merest elementary instruction | 
of the poor, sought to establish a village Sunday | 
school for those of her acquaintance, but the farmers | 
of the neighborhood begged her to cease her efforts, 
as “religion would be the ruin of agriculture.” 


The children therefore assembled under an apple- 
tree, to sing hymns, but were driven away by the 
owner of the tree, who said he was afraid hymn-sing- 
ing was “Methody, and Methody had once blighted a | 
tree belonging to his mother.” 

Mrs. Barbauld, who lived at the same period, the 
first part of the eighteenth century, was very desirous 
of following a course of study, but at that time it 
was thought to be quite enough for women if they 
could read, “and perhaps write their names or so.” 
As her father was a schoolmaster, however, she was 
able to af seed him to share with her a few crumbs 
of classical 5 

The father of Maria Edgeworth had some very 
peculiar ideas on the subject of education. QObedi- 
ence was one of the principles which he strove always 
to uphold, and it was a part of Maria’s discipline to 
- every day something which was uncongenial to 
her. 

A guest one day imprudently made some exclama- 
tion in regard to the beauty of the golden hair 
belonging to one daughter. Mr. Edgeworth instantly 


They | @w 
varied a little in size, but were generally about four | t 


| that = should 


OQ 
TAILOR AND WOLF. 


A French author, M. Fulbert-Dumonteil, relates an 
amusing wolf-story which he vouches for as true, and 
which, he says, occurred in his boyhood, not far from 
the place of his birth. Near the forest of Perigord 
there lived a tailor of the old-fashioned sort, who 
went from house to house making garments for coun- 
try customers. 


One evening, having completed a long day’s work, 


he was returning through the forest, after nightfall, | 


to his own lodging. Suddenly a terrible thunder- 
storm arose, and the rain fell in torrents. 
The unfortunate tailor hunted about for shelter, 


| and, as luck would have it, the lightning revealed the | 
rifted, hollow trunk of an enormous chestnut-tree. | 


The entrance was narrow, but he found plenty of 
room inside. 

He leaned, half-sitting, against the inner side of 
the hollow, contemplating the fearful storm. Then, 
not without some uneasiness, he overheard a new 
sound mingling with the tumult. It was the loud 
howling of wolves. 

All at once a shadow darkened the aperture of the 


| hollow tree, and a big, dark figure began backing in. 
| It was a great wolf, who, like the tailor, was seeking 
| a shelter from the storm. 

| When he had backed pretty well in, the wolf sat 
| down and began to watch the commotion outside 
| quite as philosophically as the tailor had been doing. 
| Only, from time to time he gave a fearful howl, as if 
| to notify his companions of his whereabouts, a pro- 
| os which brought no comfort to the trembling 
| tailor. 

| The wolf’s bushy tail actually lay upon the tailor’s 
Anees! The man afterward said that he thought he 
could have been reasonably calm if it had not been 
for the wolf’s tail on his lap. 

“It irritated me—it provoked me,” said the tailor. 
“T couldn’t endure it!” 
| All at once a brilliant idea occurred to him. He 
| drew from his pocket, very softly, his long and terri- 
| ble tailor’s shears, which were as sharp as a razor. 

Carefully he crossed them just athwart the roots of 
| the woli’s tail, and then closed them with a strong 
| and swift movement. 

Off went the tail, and the animal waited for noth 
ing further. It seemed as if he desired nothing so 
much as to be gone. With a terrible yell, he leaped 
out of the hollow of the tree and disappeared in the 
darkness, mingling his howls with those of the tem 
pest. The tailor, gathering up his victorious shears, 
took what seemed to him the prudent course, and 
departed also, not forgetting to take with him as his 
trophy the tail of the wolf. 

Next day he went to the prefect and demanded the 
reward then offered for the tails of wolves in token of 
their slaughter; but when the prefect learned the 
| facts he refused to give the reward. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that a bob-tailed wolf 
is just as likely to kill sheep as any other.” 





SPEAKING A PIECE. 


Master Will had just come to the time when he 
must give his first declamation at school, and all the 
household was made to share in his excitement. He 
had the greatest difficulty in choosing his piece, and 
in learning it after it was chosen. His father, who 
looks pretty carefully after his son’s education, 
thought it would be a good plan to have the piece 
rehearsed at home, and so asked the lad to say it to 
him the other afternoon. 


“T can say it real easy, papa,’”’ Will confided to him, 
“but my hands kind of hang ’round in my way all the 
time, and the teacher won’t let us put ’em in our 
pockets.” 

‘*W hat do the other boys do with their hands?” his 
father asked. ‘Make gestures?” 

“Oh, they most of them hang on to their trousers, 
but I forget and let go all the time, and then they get 
in my oa 
| His father laughed, and told him that if he would 
pend let his hands alone they would foe take 

care of themselves. Then he asked Will to go on 
| with his piece. The boy began in so absurd a man- 
| ner, jumbling his words together and putting his 
| small voice down his throat as far as possible, that 
the father thought he was intentionally being funny. 

“But my dear boy,” he said, as soon as he was con- 
vinced that the young orator was perfectly serious, 
“I cannot understand what you say. Why don’t you 
| speak naturally?” 

Will stared at his father in surprise. 

“Why, papa,” he said, “if you have to speak just 
naturally when you declaim I shouldn’t have to learn 
how. I’d know that any way.” 





= —_— 


WHAT HE INTENDED. 


Loyalty and a contented disposition! Do not these 
| furnish an excellent equipment for beginning the 
| battle of life? At least one young American has 
such qualities, and on one occasion forced them into 
good service, as the following anecdote, taken from 
the New York Tribune, will show: 


On the way to Jacksonville our train stopped for a 
long time at a little station near the woods, and we 
began to look about for diversion. Close by the side 
of the track, opposite the station, was a patch of 
corn, an exceedingly thin and sickly-looking crop. A 
tall, gaunt boy of about sixteen years was fazily hoe- 
ing and weeding between the rows. 

“Look at that wretched crop!” said a Northerner. 
“Dirty seed, poor soil, ~~ sun, hoe culture; not 
even a rye to stir the land deeply, or a cultivator 
to weed it quickly and often. The weeds will have 
choked the southern half of the crop before that 
lazy fellow gets the north end clear. Boy!’’ he called. 
“Young fellow! It seems to me your corn is rather 
small, isn’t it?” 

— boy looked at him for a moment, and then re- 
plied: 

“Yes, mister; pop planted the small kind.” 

“Oh, is that so? But it’s rather yellow, isn’t it?” 

“It is, mister,’’ said the boy. “Pop planted the 
yellow kind.” 

“Well,” said the Northerner, rather testily, as some 
one tittered, “it’s evident that you won’t get more 
than half a crop.” 

“You’re right, mister,” drawled the boy. “Just half 
acrop. Pop planted it on shares.” 


——+or— 
CAUTIOUS. 


The residents of the little town of Silliman prided 
themselves upon the beauty of its principal street, 
its overarching trees, its well-kept walks and general 
neatness. Only one thing was lacking, there were no 
street lights. Finally some public-spirited citizens 
suggested the purchase of a dozen lamps. 


The idea met with general approval save from one 
old man, Mr. Black, who made it a rule to object to 
everything that he had not suggested himself. He 
declared the project a foolish extravagance and loudly 
protested against it. 

But the lamps were purchased and set at regular 
distances along the village street. Each lamp was to 
be cared for by the person near whose house it stood. 
This arrangement answered very well and the street 
was sufficiently well lighted, although occasionally 
some one would forget to light his lamp. 

Mr. Black evidently did not think so. During the 
winter evenings he was frequently noticed going 
about with a lantern. 

“What do you carry a lantern for, Mr. Black?” 
inquired a neighbor. 

The old man’s sour face assumed the semblance of 
a smile as he replied : 

“Well, now, Pit tell ye. I didn’t use to have no 
trouble in going about this neighborhood anywhere, 
but now I have to take a lantern to avoid running 
into those plaguy lamp-posts.” 








—— +r 
“CIVIL GOVERNMENT.” 


| 

| A boy who had commenced studying civil govern- 
ment at the grammar school was trying to explain to 
| his younger brother the difference between the execu- 
tive and the legislative departments of the govern- 
ment. 


| 


“There’s one department that does the legislating, 
you see,” he said, “and another that executes the 
laws.”’ 

“But what does that mean?” asked the other, not 
much enlightened. 

“Well,” said the older boy, “I’ll give vou an illus- 
tration: Now take our family. Mamma, she makes 


the laws, you know, and papa gives the orders.” 





MARCH 20, 1890. 








For the Companion. 


A MARCH BIRTHDAY. 


The reason I’m sad? Well, I’ll tell you. 
No wonder I’m feeling so blue! 
I think to be born on a March day 
Is quite enough reason, don’t you? 
Sweet Mabel was born in September, 
And Marjorie’s birthday’s in June; 
The flowers all blossom their sweetest, 
The birds sing their merriest tune. 
And even December is cheery, 
With skating and sleigh-bells’ gay ring; 
But to blow and to moan on your birthday 
Does seem such a desolate thing! 
But one thing is certain as can be,— 
The birthdays can’t all be in May; 
And to make the best out of your troubles 
Is surely the sensible way. 

So blow out your strongest, and bluster, 
You winds, with your deafening roar, 
Blow out from my heart all the shadows, 

And fill it with sunshine once more. 
M. B. WILSON. 


—- +e 
For the Companion. 
NEXT DOOR TO A PARTY. 
(As Related by Jack Rouse.) 


Mother and I live in a little tumble-down house 
on Grand Avenue. It is a queer place, and it 
looks all the queerer because it is wedged in be- 
tween such beautiful houses, but I have always 
liked to live here till one night last week. That’s 
what I started to tell you about—the party next 
door. 

The people in the house next to ours have not 
lived there very long, and they gave a party for 
their daughter, the sweetest young lady, with the 
blackest eyes you ever saw, and curly black hair 
and pink cheeks. 

When I went upstairs to bed that night, I sat 
down by the window to take off my shoes, and I 
could see straight into their dining-room. Oh, 
wasn’t it splendid! Such a beautiful table, cov- 
ered with shining silver and glass, and everything 
good to eat that you could imagine! And over 
the table was a soft red light that made it look 
like fairyland. At first I only admired it all, but 
seeing so many nice things to eat made me think 
of our supper that night—just beans and bread, 
without a mite of butter! I hadn’t thought but 
that it was good enough when I ate it, but this 
was all so different that before I knew it I was 
mad. Here were these rich folks, who had plenty 
of good things to eat every day of their lives, 
going to have this splendid supper, more than 
they could possibly eat, and mother and I could 
not have a single bit—and mother working so 
hard, too! And there we had had nothing for at 
least a week but beans and bread and corn-meal 
mush, just because folks who owed my mother 
would not pay her! 
mean, so there!’’ and stamped my foot. 

Of course mother heard me, and she called up 
the stairway, ‘‘What are you doing, Jack ?”’ 

I called back : 
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and I do believe she sprinkled every one of them | thinking, when, dropping the letters carefully on 


with tears. | 
I piled out the things from the big basket, and 

oh, I can’t begin to tell you all there was!| Why, | 

there was about every kind of fruit,—oranges, 


| apples, bananas, pears, grapes, plums, figs, raisins, | 


} and I don’t know what all. 


Mother said it did 
seem as if that hasket was made of India rub- | 
ber. 

There was cold turkey, and sliced tongue, and 


| the cunningest little biscuits, and something that 





Then I said right out, ‘It’s | 


“Tt is mean that those old stingy folks can have | 


everything good to eat, and we can’t have any- 
thing! We are just as good as they are, and have 
just as much right to grapes and oranges and 
frosted cake! I think it is horrid to live next door 
to a party!” 

Mother came upstairs, saying, ‘““Why, Jack!” 
in such a grieved tone, that I began to feel 
ashamed of myself. She pulled down the curtain, 
and then she talked to me about my getting so 
angry and being so envious of other people, and 
how naughty such feelings were, till I really did 
think I had been foolish, and I said so. Then 
she kissed me good-night, and went downstairs. 


The next noon I had just come in from school, | 


and mother was hurrying to get dinner ready—it 
was only mush and milk—when the big knocker 
on the front door went ‘‘Bang! bang!” 

“It is probably Mr. Peters, after the rent,”” said 
mother; “I am glad I have it saved, all ready for 
him.” 

But it was not Mr. Peters. There stood that 
pretty young lady who had the party, with the 


loveliest basket of roses and ferns, and a colored | 





boy with a big basket covered with a white cloth. | 


“T have brought you over some of my party,” 
she said, in such a sweet voice; ‘‘I enjoyed it so 
much myself that I want my neighbors to enjoy 
it, too,” and she smiled as if she never had any- 
thing but a good time. 

I was so astonished that I don’t know how I 
acted. 


baskets, and the door was shut. 
Mother had her face in those roses in a minute, 


I believe I asked her to come in, but she_ 
did not come, and I found myself with the two! ma?” 


| before, and now to look at all this! Well, I made 
| up my mind that the best place in the world to 


mother said was lobster salad, and lots of nuts 
and the most beautiful candy, and frosted cake, 
and cake with orange slices on top and between, 
and things as big as eggs that were as light as a 
feather and all hollow inside—oh, there was so | 
much that I didn’t know which to eat first! 

I tell you I did feel ashamed of myself then, to 
think I had called those people so stingy the night 


live is next door to a party. 


———— 
For the Companion. 


LION. 





Lion is a big black dog, whose master sends | 
him to the post-office for his letters. When the 
clerk sees the shaggy head at the window, he puts | 
the letters and papers in Lion’s mouth, and away | 
he trots, never losing a bit of it. 
One day, when coming home from the office, he | 
saw a piece of cake on the sidewalk. Now Lion | 
is very fond of cake, and he was hungry, but if he | 
put the letters down, some one might run off with | 
them, for it was on a busy street. 


| 
the sidewalk, he placed one big black paw on | 


them, and then ate the cake as if he enjoyed it. 
—<+or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
SHE AND HE. 


Her hair is smooth, 
His hair is rough; 
Her voice is low, 
His voice is gruff; 
She holds her school-books in her lap, 
He swings his by the leather strap; 
Her dress is clean, 
His coat is not; 
She says, “I can’t,” 
He, “I forgot ;” 
She’s naughty sometimes; so is he, 
And both as sorry as can be. 


—————_~+or—_ 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Not long ago a bit of the plastering came off of 
the ceiling of the house where Teddy lives. The 
little boy looked up at the bare laths in amaze- 
ment. “O mamma!”’ he cried, pityingly, ‘just 
see how the bones show !”’ 








Dwight, two years old, was very fond of straw- 
berries, but knew nothing of other small fruits. 
Seeing a dish of blueberries, he exclaimed: 


| Please give me some of those boot-button straw- 


berries.”’ 





“Oh, mamma!”’ cried Eddy, rushing in from 


| school, ‘there was two little girls at our school 


The shaggy head was still for a minute, as if | to-day, and they both had on the same dress.”’ 








A RIDDLE. 
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For the Companion. 
A MAP. 


To make a map of Babyland, first draw Great Tear- 
drop River,— 

It flows ’twixt banks of Crib and Bath, and empties 
into Shiver; 

Upon the North is Slumbertown,—with Byelow right 
beside it; 

Gay Frolicville is toward the South,—Frown Forest 
cannot hide it. 





Gray Grumbleton and Peevishburg are very near to- 
gether,— 

They’re subject to the fiercest storms and most un.- | 
pleasant weather; 

Contentment-Corner lies apart—I beg you draw it 
plain there, 

So all who are in Babyland will see it and remain 
there. 


+r 
For the Companion. 


CANDLES. 





Ava had a party one afternoon. Six little girls 
brought their dollies and stayed to tea, and every- | 
thing passed off beautifully, except that one of | 
the little china cups got broken; but it was only 
an accident, and nobody minded it after the first 
minute. 

When the little girls had gone, Ava drew her | 
cricket up to grandma’s feet, holding her big wax | 
dolly in her arms. 

“Did you ever have such nice times when you 
was little, gramma ?”’ she asked. 

‘Maybe not just the same, dear,’’ grandma 
answered, smiling. ‘I didn’t have any wax 
dolly, with a trunkful of clothes, that’s sure. My 
dolly was made of cloth, and her face was marked 
with charcoal, and she had ravelled-yarn hair. 
But I suppose I had some good times that you 
don’t have, dear, when I was little.” 

‘“Why-ee!’”’ said Ava. ‘What. one, gram- 


‘“‘Well,”’ said grandma, “I used to like, above 


| first, and then you’d be old, wouldn’t you ?”’ | 





all things, to see my mother make tallow dips.” 


‘What's "em ?’’ asked Ava. 

“Candles,’’ answered grandma, laughing her 
glasses off. ‘‘We didn’t have kerosene oil to burn 
then, and mother dipped candles two or three 
times a year. I used to look forward to it just 
as you do to—tea-parties, I guess.”’ 

“Oh!” said Ava. ‘How did she dip ’em, 
gramma ?”’ 

Grandma laughed again. ‘‘Well,’’ said she, 
“she cut pieces of wicking twice as long as she 


| wanted the candles to be, and doubled and twisted 


them, and hung them on short, smooth sticks, a 
dozen on a stick. Then she melted a big potful 
of tallow and dipped the wicks in it, one stick at 
a time. And when she had dipped the last stick- 
ful she began again at the first, laying them all 
across two long poles to cool and drip. But there 
was always one stick that I liked better than all 
the rest, because the candles on it were not more | 
than half as long as the others.”’ 

*<Q-oh, little ones!’’ cried Ava. 
wasn’t they just as cunning?” 

“T thought so,’”’ said grandma. “I used to 
think they gave a brighter light than the big ones, 
too. For a candle-stick I had a big potato with 
one end cut off so it would stand, and a hole in 


“QO gramma, 


| the other end to put the candle in.”’ 


“Oh, I wish I’d been a little girl when you were, 
gramma!’’ cried Ava. ‘But then, I couldn’t, | 
could I? because you’d have to be my gramma | 


“T think I would,”’ laughed grandma. 
A. @ 8 


er 


Papa was giving the children a little lesson in 
arithmetic one evening. ‘‘Remember, you cannot 
add numbers unless they are of the same kind,” | 
said he. ‘Now three cents and two cents and six | 
cents make eleven cents, but if you tried to add | 
three apples and two oranges and six sticks of | 
candy, what would you have ?”’ 

‘A treat!’’ answered six-year-old Winny, with | 
sparkling eyes. | 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
a 


CHARADE. 


In my first is seen my second, 
And he likes to get into it, too; 

To read my first is pleasant, 
If clean and clear to view; 

My whole is a great invention, 
Made for me and for you; 

It holds my first, and my second 
Has found it a friend most true. 


2. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 
( Words of jive letters.) 
1. A privation of motion. 
2. Corners of sails. 
3. Waxed. 
4. A substance contained with oxygen without 
being in the state of an acid. 
5. A little pile of reaped grain. 
6. Useless. ; 
7. Brick unburnt, sun-dried. 
8. A shepherd’s hook. 
9. Vehement. 
10. A standard. 
The second row of letters will spell the name of a 
battle fought on March 21, 1801. 
The fourth row of letters will spell the name of the 
founder of acertain religious sect, who died on March 
29, 1772 FRANK SNELLING. 


dim 
WORD-SQUARE. 
. A carnivorous animal of the weasel family. 
- To stand as an equivalent. 
. A conventional money of account in Persia. 
- To make into a law. 
. Slowly,—a direction in musical composition. 
OLIVE BROWN, 


Ore COTS 


4. 
COMPLETED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Fill the blanks with a word or words, to complete 
the sense. 

[The completion of each question embraces the 
name of some well-known poem—and of each answer, 
that of some poet.] 

[No poet and poem belong together in the same 
question and answer. | 

1. What would one miss most in going through a 

? 





He would most miss the —. 
2. What dress will be appropriate for our ————? 
If for the , -— or —-; if for a ball, it should 
e —. 

5. 2 


ASSORTED NUTS. 


1. Crack a nut composed of a vegetable and a 
possibility, and find—A doze, a tool, a Greek god, a 
receptacle, a song, a step, a support, a covering, an 
article of dress and the pole of a wagon. 

2. Crack a nut composed of a rough covering and 
a loud noise, and find—A shirt, a fish, a crone, a 
large ship, a cut, a receptacle, a piece of cloth, a 
fastening, a disease, and a kind of tree. 

3. Crack a nut composed of two nicknames, and 
find—A tree, a girdle, a bone, 2 rim, a convulsion, 
an untruth, a falsehood, a period of time, a tool, and 
an opening. 

4. Crack a nut composed of a nation and a kind 
of wood, and find—A snare, a horse, an insect, a 
wrap, a fowl, a great fish, a cover, a small house, a 
defence, and a whip. 

5. Crack a nut composed of one of the tonsils, and 
find—A shape, ground, a boy, a human being, a 
denial, a barrier, a title, a name, a burden, and a 
prefix. 

6. Crack a nut composed of the best part, and a 
fruit, and find—A quantity of paper, an engine of 
war, a piece of money, a hint, a wading bird, a fur- 
row, a basket, a mound of earth, a coal wagon, and 
a worthless fellow. 

6. 


AN ENDLESS CHAIN. 

i. 

I hope you’ll truly merit praise, 

If e’er in me your voice you raise. 
Il. 

I follow vou in many a guise,— 

Go, see me in your mother’s eyes. 
Il. 

A channel neither deep nor wide, 

Through me there flows a ceaseless tide. 
ry. 

I ruled a land of wealth and fame 
Before the haughty conqueror came. 
v. 

I sow the wrinkles, bow the head, 
And once I killed a cat, ’tis said. 
VI. 
I’m everything that’s genuine, 
For sham in me would be a sin. 
Vil. 
I add to what was said before, 
And always stand for something more. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


a, 2d stanza = Lent month, or Lent. 
3d “ =6= Spring. 
2. We B b)ed. 
St(r Ow)ing. 
Cl(a S h)ing. 
Be(aT e)n. 
S(1 O p)ing. 
W(eN djing. 
S(iM p)ly. 
S(t A r)ling. 
B(aS k)et. 
Pe(aS a)nt. 
Re(gA r)d. 
Pr(aC t)ice. 
Wh(eRr)y. 
K(e E l)ing. 
Boston Massacre. 
3. Pe 
co 
OrR C 
ROTA 
RaAaAjsAH 
EmMeBRY O 
GENTIAN 
GRADIENT 
EsePeuses8 tft & 
@e@qgrneacsarxzw® 
Pocahontas. Correggio. 

















The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS Can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment fer The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
, ~ — oo to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almos' 


t sure to weara hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 


Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 

office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 

covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 

we send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
isk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


rissent. Your name cannot be found on 
8 unless this is done. 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
pnd their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


your pa 
ow 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 
| was thrown out. 





For the Companion. 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


“I am a woman of strong constitution, forty-six 
years old, and have always had good health until re- 
cently. After repeated bereavements, many cares 
and much hard work, I have fallen into a very de- 
pressed state. For more than a year I have found it 
difficult to sleep, or to be cheerful. 

“Is there hope that I may entirely recover? If so, 
what are the best means to be used? Is it best to 
take medicine or not? 
and to church, or to stay at home? 


might be willing to give us some hints.” 


The explanation of the above condition is a very 


simple one—the undue expenditure of nerve-force. 
It is like the persistent spending of more than one’s 
income: it must end in bankruptcy. Nothing ex- 
hausts nerve-force faster than long-continued, strong 
emotion. Even pleasurable emotions are exhausting, 
‘but they are seldom long-continued. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to keep them up. 

But the depressing emotions of grief, anxiety and 
care tend to perpetuate themselves. It is difficult 
even for a strong will to throw them off, especially 
those that come of sore bereavements. 

The case is rendered still worse by the fact that, in 
this condition, the cerebral arteries are apt to become 


enlarged, and so to carry too much blood to the brain, | 


Now there is noth- 
It is the 


to the inducing of wakefulness. 
ing like sleep to restore lost nerve-force. 
nightly restorer of the daily waste. 


Further, the above causes draw nerve-force from 


the stomach and digestive tract, and thus lessen its 
power to nourish the nervous system. Of course, 
cheerfulness in such a condition of general depression 


is not easy, and a direct attempt at it is of little | 


worth at the best. 

The tendency in such cases is to look on the dark 
side. 
the trouble, and that, too, somewhat readily. 
prime thing is to remove the cause. 


The 


of care. If hard work must still continue, means 
should be found to lessen it for a time. 

The greatest benefit would come from a change of 
scene and surroundings for a few weeks. It is indis- 
pensable that sleep be secured in full measure. Less 
blood must go to the brain. A foot-bath, quite hot, 
just before retiring may prove a help, and so some- 
times may a hot cloth on the stomach. The food 
should be nutritious and ample, but easy to be di- 
gested. 

It will be a help, rather than a hindrance, to go to 
church and into pleasant company. There is aid in 
all innocent diversions. 


——_—_>—_—_—_ 


THE DISTANCES OF THE STARS. 


As the observer on a brilliant star-lit night looks 
upward to the grand concave above him, studded with 
shining orbs, various questions arise in his mind. 
He wonders if the brightest stars are nearer to us 
than those that give less light, and if science shows | 
any way for finding the distances of the stars. 

The same questions puzzled astronomers for cen- 
turies in the early history of the science. Happily, | 
these questions are now solved. The brightest stars 
are not always the nearest, and the distance of a 
small number of stars has been approximately meas- 
ured. This means that about twenty stars are found 
to have a measurable parallax, or to show a displace- 
ment when the earth is in opposite points of her 
orbit. 

The work of measuring stellar parallax is the most 
delicate in the whole range of practical astronomy. 
It was tried repeatedly from the day of Tycho Brahe 
down. Even the great Herschel failed to detect the 
least displacement, for the telescopes of the time 
were not delicate enough to measure the parallax of 
a star. 

Bessel, however, in the year 1838, succeeded in 
measuring the parallax of 61 Cygni, a double star of 
the fifth magnitude in the constellation of the Swan. | 





This little star, barely visible to the naked eye, is the | F 


earth’s nearest neighbor in the Northern Hemisphere; 
but, near as it is, it takes light more than seven years | 


t, as we cannot find your name on our) thing which they dread as an evil turns out to be a 





| I couldn’t. 


Is it best to go into company | 
As I am but a} 
type of a very large class of women, I thought you | 


| to business.’”’ 
Suitable treatment, however, is sure to remove | 


Grief must not | 
be cherished. Faith in God should lighten the burden | 


| dered miserable by a difference in tastes. 
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to span the intervening distance. If the tiny star 
were blotted from the sky to-day, its light would con- 
tinue to come to us for more than seven years. 

Ilenderson, in 1839, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
determined the distance of Alpha Centauri, a double 
star of the first magnitude in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, ranking next to Sirius and Canopus in bril- 
liancy. This radiant star is about half the distance 
of 61 Cygni, and its light reaches the earth in about 
four years. It is therefore, as far as is known, the 
nearest star to the earth. 

The work of measuring the distances of the stars 
went steadily on, after this brilliant commencement, 
and there are now about twenty stars whose distances 
are approximately known. Among them are Sirius, 
the fourth in the order of nearness, requiring a light- 
journey of ten years, Aldebaran, requiring fourteen 
years, and Arcturus thirty-five years. 

There are perhaps twenty others whose measured 
distances are not considered trustworthy, making 
forty stars, of which the parallax has been detected— 
forty among forty millions! The overwhelming | 
majority are so remote as not to show the slightest | 
trace of optical shifting under the scrutiny of the | 
most powerful instruments. 


————— 


LIFE-PRESERVER. 


NOVEL 

Human foresight is so often at fault that it may be 
considered true, as a general rule, that men are not 
very good judges of what is good for them. What 


they take for a blessing frequently proves to be a 
curse, and—what is pleasanter to think of—the very 


piece of genuine good-fortune. 


“My life was saved by having my salary reduced,” 
said a robust, middle-aged man, according to the 
Philadelphia Call. 

The remark naturally excited surprise. 

“Yes,” continued the man, “that was what saved | 
me. I was assistant bookkeeper for a wholesale | 
house, and was earning twelve hundred dollars a | 
year. Something happened, no matter what, and I 
I was idle for two months, and 
then went to work for seven hundred and fifty | 





| dollars. 


“At that time I was thin and weak, and couldn’t | 
walk a mile to savea dollar. At any rate, I thought 
But when my income was so fearfully 
reduced, I found it absolutely necessary to economize, 
and I did so by walking home from my work, a dis- | 
tance of about five miles. 

“It pretty nearly killed me at first. Then I began | 
to enjoy it. Within three months I was walking both | 
ways, and I’ve kept it up ever since. Ten miles a} 
day, summer and winter, unless during a hard storm, 
and look at me! One hundred and eighty pounds, | 
the appetite of an ostrich, and not aday’s sickness in 
ten years. 

“You see, gentlemen, how it was that the cutting- 
down of my salary saved my life.” 


—~~— 


GIVING A LIFT. 


A man may have a kind heart and a philosophical | 
mind, and yet, for one reason or another, be always 
one of the unfortunates who never succeed. The | 
New York Sun relates a pleasing anecdote of such a 
ne’er-do-well : 


A boy picked up a sparrow which had daubed its 
wings with fresh paint, and was unable to fly. He 
was carrying it off, when a poorly dressed man held 
out his hand and asked for it. The boy passed it to 
him, and he at once took out a ragged handkerchief 
and began wiping off the paint. 

“That’s the way of the world,” he said. “Go fora 
feller when he is down. Fifty would wring your 
neck for one who would give you a show.” 

He wiped the smeared plumage for a minute or two 
longer, and then continued : 

“lt somebody would give me an encouraging word 
and half a chance, I could be a man yet; but some- 
body won’t doit. It’s easier to kick a man down hill 
than to boost him up. There, young chap, your wings 
are all right now. Go and be happy. Next time your 
nose smells fresh paint, you shy rk 

He gave the sparrow a toss, and it flew to the naked 
limb of one of the elms, and then turned about and 
cried, “Peek! peek!’ as if in gratitude for the kind- 
ness shown him. 

“All right! all right!’ replied the philosopher, 
with a wave of his hand. ‘Perhaps you’ll do as 
much for me some time. Go along now and attend 


> 
UNLIKELY. 


Jack Sprat and his wife may be remembered among 
the few people whose lives together were not ren- 
Too often 
does it happen that dissimilar desires and habits 
make dissension in the household. 





Little May has a lovely grandma, to whom she is 
tenderly attached. Grandma, however, clings to one 
habit which sometimes actually drives May out of 
her presence; she will have her room heated to such | 
a point that the little girl, having an active circula- 
tion, finds it almost unbearable. 

One day, grandma was a little ill. The next morn- 
ing she was better, but in the afternoon she felt | 
worse again. A neighbor came to inquire for her, | 
and was met at the door by May. | 

“Grandma’s a little worse this afternoon,” said | 
she, sorrowfully. | 

“So I heard,” said the lady, “and I came over to | 
ask the reason. Does your mother know how to 
account for it?” 

“No’m, I guess not.” 

“Do you think she could have taken a chill?” | 

“TI don’t know,” said May. Then, as the thought | 
of grandma’s stifling room occurred to her, she 
added, “If she did, I don’t think it could have been a 
very chilly chill!” 


—<—_- — 
CORDIAL. 


Two little girls were playing together. One pre- 
tended that she was Mrs. Lincoln, and the other that 
she was Mrs. Garfield. 

Mrs. Garfield was calling on Mrs. Lincoln, and 
when she was about toleave, Mrs. Lincoln said: 

“T should be pleased to have you remain all night, 
Mrs. Garfield,” to which Mrs. Garfield replied _ 
py | that she would be pleased to do so, but that 
she had no night-dress with her. 

“Oh, well,” exclaimed Mrs. Lincoln, cordially, “I 
can lend you one of Abraham’s nightshirts !”—Chris- 
tian Observer. 

—_— +> 


TRUTH IN A LAUNDRY. 


It is well to speak distinctly, but it is better to 
speak the truth. Such is the moral of a little dialogue 
reported by an exchange: 





Borrowit (in a Chinese laundry): Why do you say 
‘liday, John, when you mean Friday? | 
Chinaman: I say Fliday ’cause I mean Fliday. 
Not like Melican man, who say Fliday, and come to | 
pay me week after next! 
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It is a wise General 


who knows when to call up the reserves. 
The 
order for such reinforcement is endorsed by 


Gen. CLINTON B. FISK. 


My Dear Mr. Bowne: 

I wish to say I received the Emulsion you 
sent me and am very grateful for the same. I 
note you claim in your advertisement that pa- 
tients gin ONE POUNDA DAY. Iam will- 
ing to grow half a pound a day, but must draw 
the line at anything above that in the way of in- 
creasing heft, but in sober honest statement it 
may truthfully be said that I have been greatly 
benefited by the Emulsion. There is no doubt 
about Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites being one of the best remedies 
sold by anybody on earth. I would as soon 
think of robbing the widow and orphan as to be 
guilty of puffing any quack remedies, but I 
thoroughly tested Scott’s Emulsion and found 
it a very valuable remedy in cases of Colds, 
Coughs and General Debility. 


Yours truly, 


A HARD FIGHT. ,..* 


been a 
hard fight. All winter long the combined 
forces of the weather and “La Grippe” have 
The Constitu- 


tion, weakened by resistance, repels with less 


Health often needs reinforcement. 


been exerted to destroy health. 


and less vigor each attack of the enemy. But 
The 
enemy holds in reserve the March Winds with 
which to deal the final blow. The cry comes 


the supreme struggle is yet to come. 


up for Reinforcements. Send for Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda. 


forcement does increase the resi 


Wonderful how such rein- 


sting power, 
heal the lungs, cure the cough, and restore to 


health. 


Use NOW Scott’s Emulsion. 
Cauweagr! Pe cette Ge 


UINE Scotts Enmutsion. 
ParaTaBLe As Mixx. Put up always in salmon- 
color wrapper, and prepared only by SCOTT 
& BOWNE, Mfg. Chemists, New York, and 
sold by all druggists. 
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| raised his head and uttered a low, protracted note, 
which I can only compare to a deep purring so 
intense as to shake the air. He again fell to tear- 
}ing his prey, but lifted his head, from time to 
time, as if looking for some arrival, and all the 
time keeping up that terrible purr. 
This purring, though not loud, had a reverber- 
| ant effect that seemed to fill the air far and near. 
The sound increased and multiplied as: if there 
| Were a response from somewhere near at hand. 
| Condilerio, who was familiar with the mountains, | 


For the Companion. 
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equipment was an axe, some stout cords and my my head rose above it, I saw the lion directly 
revolver, which 1 lent him for the occasion. opposite me. 

Our dogs were individually as varied as our; He was lying flat on the top of another large 
party. The one we chiefly relied on was Brown's ~~ and, himself concealed, was cautiously 
great wolf-hound, Hector. With him was Maggie, | watching everything that went on in the gorge 
a beautiful Irish setter, and Lobo, a middle-sized, | below, with an intent and unfriendly interest. 
bob-tailed Mexican dog, the property of Condi- | At the bottom of the gorge below the shelf were 


| 
lerio. This animal seemed to show in appearance | Mason, Condilerio and the dogs. Brown was half- 


} and conduct a streak of every element of its cur | way down the side and there, thirty feet from me, 


ancestry. | lay the mountain-lion, watching all and supposing 


A MOUNTAIN-LION FAMILY. 


With my trusty guide and attendant, Condilerio 
Baca, I had been following the base of the foot- 
hills in the upper San Juan Valley through the 
afternoon, now fishing in the clear mountain 
stream, now laying down the rod to peck at the 
rocks with my prospector’s hammer. A darken- 
ing of the westerly slope of the cajion caused me 
to look up, and I saw the sun going down behind 
the cliffs. 

It was high time to start for camp, which lay, 
following the roundabout course of the valley, 
fully five miles away. Ina straight line it was 
not more than two miles. I decided to take the 
shorter route, striking across a spur of the range. 

Half an hour’s climbing brought us to the 
grassy upland which crowns the ridge. On this 
level space scattered and wind-twisted pines and 
cedars were standing, and here we struck an 
Indian trail, which led through a tract where the 
trees were larger and nearer together. The green 
grass beneath them indicated a moist spot about 
a spring. 

We had come again into the rays of the setting 
sun, though the dusk had settled in the valley 
behind us. I had nearly reached this little grove, 
when Condilerio whispered : 

‘‘Sefior, sehhor! the deer!’’ 

I stopped short, looked about, and then looked 
back at him. He was pointing, not with his 
finger, but, Mexican fashion, with his lips, toward 
the clump of trees. 

I looked in the direction thus vaguely indicated, 
and my eye caught something unusual on a large 
sycamore by the side of the trail a hundred yards 
ahead. One of the lower branches of the tree 
stretched over the path, some fifteen feet above it. 
Lying in the fork of the tree was a motionless, 
reddish-brown object, flattened upon the upper 
side of the limb as if a part of it. It was so near 
the color of the tree in its autumn foliage that it 
was by a chance that I distinguished it at all. 

What did Condilerio mean? He could not have 
seen the thing that I saw. I beckoned him to me. 

‘‘Where is he?’ I whispered. “What do you 
mean? What is that on the limb of the syca- 
more ?”’ 

But he only looked in the same direction as 
before, protruding his lip beyond his nose in the 
endeavor to call my attention to something he 
was looking at. I followed his gaze, and then 
saw a fine black-tail buck stepping smartly along 
in a direction which would carry him across the 
path near the sycamore. 

I had my revolver. It was a long shot to the 
deer, which was fully a hundred yards away. I 
decided to risk it as soon as he should come into 
a clearer space lying beyond the path, which was 
the nearest point to us in his course. 

The deer stepped proudly along, his magnificent 
antlers held high in the air, or nodding as he 
stooped for an instant to nibble a tuft of grass, or 
reached to one side or the other to snatch a leafy 
twig. It was a sight to gladden a hunter's eye. 

As I watched the deer approach the path, the 
sycamore came again into my line of sight. The 
object I had before seen on the limb was slowly 
curving upward. A round head and bending neck 
extended toward the deer, and what I now saw 
was a huge, cat-like animal, with arched back and 
lithe, swinging tail standing on the limb. The 
wind was blowing toward us, so that neither an- 
imal suspected our presence. 

The deer, now almost under the branch, stopped, 
took another step and again stopped, sniffing the 
air. That last step was fatal. The arching body 
on the limb above launched toward him, length- 
ening as it went, and struck fairly upon the deer. 
Both animals came to the ground together. 

Condilerio, intently watching the deer, saw the 
large animal for the first time. He started with 
acry: “El leon! El leon!”’ 

There was a brief and terrific struggle between 
the animals. The deer gained its feet, partly 
cleared itself, and made one or two desperate 
bounds, with the mountain-lion clinging to its 
haunches. 

Once it broke fairly away, so that for a moment 
I thought it would escape. But with a stupendous 
bound the lion struck again upon the back of his 
prey, and this time held so strongly with teeth 
and claws that he could not be shaken off, and 
brought the deer to the ground. 

There was a second shorter and weaker struggle, 
but there was no more hope for the deer. 
lay helpless, its limbs quivering in the death 
agony, and the mountain-lion stood over it, tear- 
ing at its throat. 

There was nothing for Condilerio and me to do 
but stand and look on. Even if it had been pos- 
sible to reach the lion and his victim in time, it 
was useless to think of interfering in such an en- 
counter, armed as we were only with a revolver 
and a hunting-knife. We moved into the shelter 
of some pijion-trees, and stood watching. 

When the deer had ceased to quiver, the lion 


| 


It soon | 


grew uneasy, and showed a desire to get away. 
He touched my arm, saying: 

“Mas leones! 
Other lions !) 

Suddenly, without any previous sign, the space 
about the dead deer seemed alive with mountain- 
lions. A lioness, sleek and supple, and two young 
lions had appeared from some unknown quarter. 
The lioness tore at the deer’s flank, and flung bits 
of flesh to her whelps, which snapped and caught 


Otros leones!’ (More lions! | 


|and fought for them. 


The lion from time to time took his turn at the 
venison. Then the lioness, with her offspring, fell 
back and gave her lord full swing. Now and then 
there was a snarl of impatience, but for the most 
part the feast went on amicably. The whelps, in 
the ardor of their youthful appetite, once or twice 
crowded in on the lion as he ate, and received a 
rebuke for forwardness in the shape of a cuff 
from the paternal paw that rolled them well out 
of the way. 

As the lions’ hunger became appeased, they 
lay down near at hand in a satisfied manner, 
though they still went from time to time to the 


deer, and resumed 
their banquet. The 
whelps fell to playing 
with each other. Now 
and then they would rush at their 
mother, who treated them with mater- 
nal fondness, and even returned some of 

their ‘‘play bites’? and “love-pats.”” The 

old lion looked calmly on, but took no part 

in the sport. The full moon rose with the gather- 
ing dusk, and lighted from a new direction this 
savage and beautiful scene. I was loath to quit it, 
but we had to make camp, and had no time to 


and more difficult route than the path which the 
lions were occupying, and only reached camp 
late, after some hard scrambling and no little 
personal danger from tumbles. 

The other members of our hunting party, Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Brown, had long returned from 
their expedition in a different direction, and had 
finished supper and turned in. They roused at 
our coming, and lost all desire to sleep when they 
heard our story. 

Before we went to sleep, it was arranged that 
we should go out after the lions in the morning. 
Fortunately we had dogs for tracking. 

At sunrise next morning we were on the way 

up to the place where the deer had fallen. As we 
neared the spot we saw the horns and well-picked 
bones, from which a coyote sneaked away at our 
advance. Here we called the dogs up to take the 
| lions’ trail. 
Our party of four consisted of my stout Eng- 
| lish friend, Mr. Mason, whose nativity was em- 
| phatically indicated by his sentiments, his accent, 
| and by every detail of appearance, from his round, 
trim side-whiskers to his square-toed hunting- 
boots; Mr. Brown, a scholarly-looking Santa Fé 
attorney, who talked in a judicial manner, and 
| wore gold-bowed spectacles; Condilerio and my- 
self. 

Mason and I carried Winchester rifles. Brown 
| was armed with a fowling-piece charged for the 
occasion with buckshot and slugs. 








| away into the mountains. 


lose. Condilerio and I very willingly took another | 


Condilerio’s | 


The lions’ tracks were plainly to be seen about | himself hidden. 


the deer, and where they had left the carcass to 

drink at the spring. After some false starts, 

Hector caught the scent of the trail, which led 

He started off, nosing 

his way rapidly, and, with the other dogs follow- | 
ing, soon left us behind as he went up the ridge 

toward the main range. 

Evidently we were in for an uncertain and, it | 
might be, a long chase. 
fierce animals suspected our purpose, we might 
expect a hunt over rock and mountain that would 
wear out both hunters and dogs before we could 
even get a sight of the lions. 


If these shy though | 


There was no time to deliberate. I raised my 
rifle, took hasty aim at the brute’s shoulder, and 
fired. 

At my shot, the animal leaped high in the air, 
and came down standing on the rock on which he 
had been lying. He looked about as if uncertain 
which way to go, and crouched growling. He 
saw me, and instantly sprang. He could not span 
the gap, and, falling midway, rolled down the 
rocks among the men and dogs. 

Mason fired as the.lion fell, but the animal was 
dead before he reached the bottom. My shot had 
gone fairly through his heart. The dogs dashed 


Our one chance of finding them near at hand | at him, but there was nothing required of them. 


lay in the cubs, which seemed too young to travel | 


far. Their presence indicated that the old lions 


| had a den not far away. So we followed the dogs 


up and over the ridges, each man taking the 
easiest route he could find. The hound led. The 


other dogs did their best to keep near him, and | 
the men, strung out irregularly, followed as well | 


as they could. 
It was hard work climbing the steep mountain- 


| side in the rarefied air, and we had to stop often to 
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recover our wind. 
among the cliffs and cafions, sometimes lost to 
hearing, and again coming distinctly to us. I had 
gained the top of a long ridge leading toward the 
summit of the range, and saw the hound running 
upward along the next parallel ridge. 

Keeping on in the same general direction, I fol- 
lowed the dogs, which presently descended into a 
narrow gorge, the bottom and sides of which were 
overgrown with pines. Near its head the precip- 
itous sides drew together and closed against a 
mountain wall, a hundred feet high, with which 
the gorge began. 

This recess was dark and forbidding. Great 
boulders and jagged rock fragments lay about as 
they had fallen from above. On one side, near 
the head of the gorge and about twenty feet from 
the bottom, was a shelf of rock ; above it, extend- 
ing horizontally along the face of the cliff, was a 
long, deep crevice five feet wide at one end, and 
narrowing to nothing at the other. 


Beneath, at the foot of the cliff, the dogs stopped, | 


unable to reach the shelf, but barking furiously 
and looking upward. 

Coming up to the dogs, I examined the locality. 
I had little’'doubt that the abode of the lions was 
here. Keeping a careful watch about me, I 
climbed as high as I could up the side opposite the 
shelf, and looked across. Condilerio by this time 
had reached the scene, and was urging on the 
dogs. Mason, somewhat blown, was puffing up 


the bottom of the gorge, and Brown had appeared 


on the top of the ridge, and was studying how to 


get down. Seeing nothing of the lions, I climbed 
higher. 1 was in the act of gaining a large rock 


which commanded a view of the shelf, when, as 


The baying of Hector sounded | 


The lion gave two or three spasmodic kicks, and 
then lay quiet. 

One lion was disposed of. There remained the 
lioness and her whelps. We were morally certain 
that their den was the crevice or cave above the 
shelf. Bones and fragments of skin lying about, 
and tufts of hair sticking against the rocks, showed 
that animals had been dragged hither and de- 
voured. 

The dogs had no doubt on the point, for they 
kept up their cry with their noses toward the cave. 
We were all in high feather over the killing of the 
lion, and were eager to attack the others. 

I was still on the rock from which I had shot 
the lion. It commanded a view of the shelf and 
the deep recess above it. Peering into the dark- 
ness, I could see nothing distinctly, but thought 
I could catch a glimpse of a yellowish object far 
within. If the lions were there, I knew of but 
one way to start them, and that was to send a 
shot where I thought they were. 

Calling to my comrades to take their stations 
under cover, so as to be out of range if a ball 
should glance, I fired directly into the hole. 
Neither this nor a second shot produced any 
effect, but my third was followed by a startling 
result. 

With a fierce, hissing growl the lioness shot out 
of the cave, and, with a great leajf, sailed like a 
squirrel downward to the foot of the cliff, landing 
among the dogs, which made a rush all together 
to meet her as she struck. 

For an instant there was a horrible clamor of 
barks, yells, ki-yis and savage snarls, in the midst 
of which Mason, carried away by excitement, 
stepped from cover in front of the mélée. As he 
raised his rifle to his shoulder, the lioness leaped 
from among the dogs, flung them to right and 
left like rubber balls, and landed half-way toward 
him. 

Her second bound caught Mason when she was 
midway in the air, and he went to the ground 
beneath her as if struck by a bolt from a catapult. 
His gun was discharged in the air as he fell. 

Brown and I each aimed hurriedly, thinking it 
better to take the risk of hitting our friend than 
to leave him at the mercy of the lioness. But 
there was no time to shoot, for, intent only on 
getting away, the animal bounded from Mason's 
body, and, followed by our shots, darted like a 
flash up the side of the gorge. 

In the few seconds between the time of her first 
appearance and escape, she found time to leave 
the dogs in dismal plight. The Mexican cur, 
Lobo, was whirling in a circle on his back, shriek- 
ing in fear and pain. Poor Maggie was trying to 

gain her feet, howling piteously. Hector had 
fared worst of all. With both sides gashed in 
cruel furrows, and an ear and his scalp half torn 
off, he was bearing his wounds with dignity, and 
even essayed a futile dash after the enemy. 

I feared that I should find Mason seriously hurt, 
if net killed outright. In this I was happily dis- 
appointed. He soon began to work his legs and 
arms, and to struggle upward; and, before I could 
get down where he was, he had gained his feet 
| and was gazing about in a confused fashion, as if 

something had happened that he could not account 
for. 

His clothing was torn, and he bore some ugly 
scratches on his thighs and shoulders. His breath 
was pretty well knocked out of him, and his look 
of surprise was woful. But he glared about for 
his enemy, undaunted. 

‘‘Where is the blawsted beast ?’’ he inquired, 
throwing back the lever of his Winchester. “Why, 

| she quite knocked me down, you know. So very 
| sudden!” 

One thing was certain; the lioness was off up 
the mountain, and how far away nobody could 
tell. Her bloody trail showed that she had been 
hurt, and our hope was that her wounds might 
soon bring her to bay. The dogs recovered their 
| courage somewhat, and took up the trail, though 

with less eagerness than they had shown before. 

Presently we came up with the lioness, which 
| was lying in the fork of a large, leaning tree, 
| with the dogs baying at a very respectful distance 
from its foot. This time the animal did not at- 
| tempt to leave her position, but settled ready for 
a spring if any one should venture within reach. 

Mason claimed the first shot, and fired deliber- 
ately. With a shot through the head, the lioness 
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half sprung, half tumbled to the earth. She made 
one or two savage passes at the dogs, which showed 
little desire to close in with her, and soon ceased to 
struggle. 

We skinned her where she lay, and then went back 
to the cave for the young lions. Condilerio volun- 
teered to crawl in and look for the whelps. He started 
in with enthusiasm, but presently backed out in haste. 
He had left his hat in the cave, and was inspecting 
ruefully a sadly-torn shirt-sleeve, and rubbing his 
arm and hand, which were scratched and bleeding. 

He had tried to overcome the unwillingness of one 
of the young lions to be removed, and his experience 
had been such that he had no desire to repeat the 
experiment. 

We got some pine torches, and cautiously entering 
the cave, saw the spectacle, on a large scale, of kittens 
in a nest, in the shape of two fine whelps. They 
were beautiful, violet-eyed creatures, somewhat larger 
than large house-cats, and were at first very savage. 
Their sides showed faint stripes and spots, and their 
tails were ringed. These are marks which young 


panther and mountain-lion whelps bear, and which | 


disappear as they grow older. 

With extemporized lassos we succeeded, after 
much trouble, in securing the whelps, and in carrying 
them tied to camp. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


something for the good food, the warm shelter and | 
the trouble of drying the wet clothes I had worn in 
out of the cold storm the night before, he simply led 
the way to the chapel door and pointed to the contri- 
bution-box, but would not so much as appear to wish 
to influence the amount of my contribution by going 
farther. 
Twenty thousand persons annually receive gratui- | 
tous food and shelter at the Simplon and Saint | 
Bernard hospices, on their way over the stormy 


| passes, but it is safe to say that none prize the shel- | 
Pp , A 


ter or more willingly pay for it than do the wheel. | 
men who, of all travellers, are most exposed to the | 
elements. 

Instances without number might be given of the 
reasonable rates which can be found at many of the 
European hotels, but perhaps these will suffice. 

During the month’s stay in London, I found good 
accommodations in a private house for seven dollars 
and a half a week. 

In Paris, during the five weeks I was there, my 
room was delightfully situated on the Avenue Victor 
Hugo. The house had a pretty flower-garden in 
the rear, looking out upon which was the dining- 
room. Twice a day, a dozen or fifteen American 
ladies and gentlemen met in this dining-room, and 


Under kind and familiar treat- | engaged in animated conversation,—just as the 


inent they soon became gentle, and made interesting | French people do at their meals. 


pets. We had them at the camp during the rest of 


our hunting trip. 


There is something in the atmosphere of Paris 


When we returned to Santa Fé | that makes even Americans talk, while in London 


they were kept awhile in the courtyard of Brown’s | the English people finish their meals in compara- 
house. As they grew larger they became harder to | tive silence. 


manage, and were eventually sent to the menagerie 


in the public park of one of the great Western cities. | was but one dollar and twenty cents a day. 


Mr. Mason took the lioness’s skin, which he well 
deserved. The lion which my shot had killed fell'to 
me, and its well-prepared skin, with head and claws 
intact, makes a most excellent mat. 

CLARENCE PULLEN. 
+e 


For the Companion. 


| knapsack 


The cost of living in this pleasant Paris hotel 
No 
one can see the beautiful suburbs of the hand- 
somest city in the world to better advantage 
than can a wheelman. Carrying in a 

small clothes enough for a 
month’s journey, and expressing a valise 


| ahead, the trouble and expense of porters 
land baggage was very little. 


But the 
knapsack has its disadvantages. When, 


COMPANION. 


ing out at me so vigorously the night before. But T 
have learned since that she took me for an evil spirit, 


and, as is the custom among the peasants whe: any 
| servant of the evil one appears, she endeavored to 


blow me away with the bellows. 

When, riding along the Riviera, I decided to return 
home, it was a surprise to tind that the railroad 
charge on my machine back to Paris, seven hundred 


miles, was but two cents. Just enough, probably, to | 


pay for checking the machine. 
The only place where any customs duty on the 
bicycle was exacted was at Intra, on the Swiss fron- 


tier, when nine dollars were extorted from me by a} 
| squad of Italian officers. 


The American Legation at 
Paris is endeavoring to recover the amount. 

For even a brief description of the delightful ride 
through the Trossachs and up the Rhine, of the excit- 
ing coasts through the Black Forest and down the 
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little children, have learned the art of sewing balls, 
and make very comfortable incomes by the work. 

The balls and their covers, with the thread, are 
given out in baskets and are returned stitched. 

When the handsome white coat is neatly sewed 
upon with red or blue thread, the ball is stamped 
with the manufacturer’s trade-mark, is wrapped nicely 
in tin foil and then in tissue paper, and put in a strong, 
small paper box or case, which is sealed with the 
maker’s trade-mark. This precaution prevents any 
tampering with the ball. The little sealed packet is 
carried to the field by the umpire, and opened by him 
in the presence of the players. 

The ball just described is a professional League 
ball, suitable only for the use of the best players. Its 
weight is five ounces and its circumference nine 
inches; both the weight and the size are established 
by the regulations of the National League. 

Of course, there are thousands of clubs in all parts 
of the country for whom such a ball would be quite 
too lively and strong. When players are more expert 
with the bat than in the field, a less lively ball is 
used, and what is called a “dead” ball is made to 
answer their requirements. 

The dead ball’s foundation is also of hard rubber, 
but its elasticity is deadened by the introduction of 
sand or some other substance. Instead of the firm 
yet elastic layer of yarn, woollen scraps are used, and 
these are moulded around the centre by machinery 
until a fine, even surface is secured. This is finished 
with a nice layer of yarn, and covered with horse. 
hide, like that used for the League ball. 

The next grade of ball is made entirely of woollen 
scraps at the foundation, the rubber being omitted, 
and is completed with the layer of fine yarn and the 
leather cover. All these are handsome balls, and 
there is nothing in their external appearance to dis- 
tinguish one from another. 

A cheaper ball is made entirely of leather scraps, 
moulded into shape by machinery, except as to the 
outside layer of yarn, which adds more to the elas- 
ticity than one would suppose who has never tested 


| twice during the trip, I had the misfortune 


ECONOMICAL BICYCLING IN EUROPE. | to take a tumble, the sack drove me down 


all the more violently. 


the stretching capacity of a fine worsted yarn. 
Still another grade, which is handsome and service- 
able, has the moulded leather scraps, the layer of 
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“What did your bicycle trip in Europe cost you?” | 


I was asked by a young lawyer. ‘In spite of the fact 
that you had to work your way, didn’t it cost you 
ubout as much as it would have cost to travel in the 
usual way?” 

“Not by any means,” I replied; ‘and furthermore, 
I found it as cheap to travel through Europe on a 
bicycle as it was to stay at home. To prove my case, 
I will file a bill of particulars.” 

Ididso. The facts in the case are these: A first- 
class ocean passage was secured, going and coming; 
a delightful bicycle ride of twenty-six hundred miles 
was made through Scotland, England, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy and France; a tiresome 
journey of seventeen hundred miles was endured in 


outing of eleven thousand miles—all for the sum of 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

At the outset, for seventy-five cents, I became a 
member of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, which secured 
reduced rates at many of the hotels in Scotland and 
England. 

“Yes, I knowed you belonged to the Towering 
Club,” said the buxom landlady at the Three Tuns 
Hotel in Durham, England; “but they always take a 


little brandy or something, after their day’s ride,” | 


she added, when I refused the glass she offered. 

The sideboard in the coffee-room of the Three Tuns 
Hotel was heavily loaded with roast turkey, boiled 
ham, a leg of mutton, roast beef, and I don’t remem. 
ber how much else. At supper, the guests were told 
to go into the coffee-room and carve for themselves, 
and, leaving the table set, the 
waiter disappeared. For supper, 
breakfast, room and attendance the 
bill was one dollar and eighteen 
cents—a reduction of about twenty- 
five per cent. from regular rates. 

On the Continent, stopping as I 
did at many of the smaller towns, 
and being unable to speak the lan- 
guages, the list of cyclists’ hotels 
furnished to members did not ben 
efit me greatly. ° 

Still, the prices were more reason- 

able, if anything, than in England. 
At the first hotel at which I stayed 
over night after leaving Paris for 
Marseilles, the bill for supper, lodg- 
ing and breakfast was one dollar 
and twenty cents; at the next, 
eighty cents; and at the next, fifty- 
five cents. It began to look as if, 
after a while, the landlords would 
pay a little something for the privi- 
lege of entertaining me. 

As a fair example of the accom. 
modations at French inns, I might 
mention the hotel at Mondragon, 
below Lyons. I remember it viv- 
idly, as it ended a day’s ride of 
eighty-eight miles, during which I 
suffered my only serious fall during 
the trip. The supper consisted of a 
sort of apple soup, bean soup, 
broiled liver, fried eggs, baked fowl, bread, cheese, 
peaches, pears, grapes, fresh walnuts and a quart 
bottle of wine. The bill next morning was seventy- 
five cents. 


It may be worth while to observe the difference | 


between this bill of fare served at this French inn, 


snbstantial viands of England. 


At the entrance to the Black Forest, about a mile 


up the valley from Freiburg, there was a very good 
German inn. The portly inn-keeper shook his head 
when I first made known my wants, but when his 
wife came into the bar-room a few minutes later, and 
found that he was about to drive away a customer, 
she assumed command of the place herself. 

“Ja, ja!’ she said to me, and that settled it. 

“The beefsteak is a small one, so I only charge you 
thirty cents,” said the English-speaking waiter at the 
hotel at the top of the Grimsel Pass. The whole 
excellent dinner cost but sixty cents. 


When I made known to the Italian monk at the | 


Simplon Hospice one morning that I wished to pay 


| there was no light within. 
those uncomfortable European railway coaches, and 
a total distance travelled during the five months’ | 


Limited as a wheelman’s wardrobe 
must be, still, if he is a gentleman, he 
may appear in knickerbockers and be independent of 
considerations of dress which would be imperative in 
any other traveller who meets people socially. 

Only once did I fail to find good hotel accommoda- 
tions at night. A cold, dismal rain had driven me 
under a shed of boughs for a couple of hours, and as | 
it grew dark I was obliged to start out in search of | 
better shelter for the night. It proved to be a thinly- | 
settled tract of country, and when, after riding several | 
miles in the dark, I at last came to four corners 
where were two or three houses, I was wet through. 

The front door of one of the houses was open, but 

I walked to the door-step | 
and scraped my feet rather loudly. 

I wished to attract attention without shouting, and | 
I succeeded admirably; for, in an instant, an old | 
woman rushed to the door with a pair of bellows in | 
her hands. Blowing them in my face, she cried, | 
“Shoo! shoo!” 

When she saw me with the machine and knapsack, 
dripping wet, her surprise was as evident as mine. 
Without waiting for her to explain, I told her by | 
means of signs, which I had found were more easily } 
understood in France than was my limited use of the 
French tongue, that I was hungry, tired and sleepy. 
After refusing once or twice, she beckoned me to 
come in. Ina short time I was seated, shivering, by | 


| an open fire, and drying my steaming clothes as best | 


I could. 
A thin, long-haired dog was lying there, as near | 
the live coals as he dared to remain. In a little while | 


* of balls. 


Simplon road, of tne hazardous climb over the 
Grimsel Pass and the Téte Noire, and a score or 


| more of experiences out of the ordinary round of 


European travel, the space allowed for the present 
article is inadequate. 


But to sum it all up, for a wheelman who has an | 


income not dependent on his daily exertion, it is as 
cheap to travel in Europe as it is to stay at home, 
and, in my case, the amount of muscle expended 


|in the tour has resulted in a large increase of the 
| capital stock as well as apparently a guaranteed 


dividend of good health for years to come. 
GEORGE B. THAYER. 


—__+o+___—_ 


For the Companion. 


ABOUT BASE-BALLS AND BASE-BALL. 


From the small boy of the neighborhood “nine” to 
the mature man who eagerly watches the game in 
which the infirmities of age alone prevent him from 
participating, the masculine American is thoroughly 
interested in the game of base-ball. 


The feminine American, too, begins to grow inter- | 


ested. If you doubt this statement, notice the bul- 
letin boards when an important League game is well 
under way, it may be in a distant city. 

Boys and men throng the sidewalks to gain the 
latest news from the field, and the sweet-faced, dain- 
tily dressed maiden who is out shopping looks anx.- 
iously over her shoulder in passing. Possibly she 
has made her errand to that locality in order to get 
the latest returns, and she may discuss the “points” 
of the game with her friends with interest and 
understanding. 

A base-ball is apparently a very simple article, just 
acommon ball with a leather cover. But really the 
small sphere has an interesting history. 

In the first place, much depends, with the ball, on 
the heart or foundation. 

Do you wish an elastic “lively” ball, swift to bound 
or spring from the bat? Hereis one making for the 
professional League. First we have a single ounce of 
lively rubber, pure and unadulterated, having great 
elasticity. This is carefully moulded, and forms the 
centre or heart of the ball. 

It is, however, only a foundation. On this is wound 
fine woollen yarn of the very best quality and a high 
degree of elasticity, which adds greatly to the “life” 
of the ball, and is put on by hand in the best grade 
There are machines which wind it with 
perfect evenness, and, of course, much more rapidly 
than can be done by hand. 

The ball is now ready for its first coat, which is a 
plastic cement into which the sphere is dipped. Or it 


yarn and a cover of sheep-skin. Naturally this is not 
so durable as the better grades. 

Down at the end of the list, comes a “five-center” 
which is seven and a half inches in circumference, 
weighs three ounces, and, in its red wrapper, is a nice 
ball for the smallest boys. 

Having selected a ball of suitable size, weight and 
elasticity, a bat must next be chosen. Like the balls, 
|} these are found in all grades, sizes and weights. 

Some are very elaborately finished, and others are 
quite plain but equally serviceable, some are heavy, 
for the experienced hand of the professional player, 
and others light and easily wielded by amateurs and 
small boys. 

The woods most used for bats are white ash, bass- 
wood, willow, rosewood and maple. These are pol- 
ished and ornamented with bands of gilt or color, or 
left quite plain, but all are stamped with the trade- 
mark of the manufacturer. 

The best second-growth, wide-grained ash timber is 

| used to make the first quality of bats. It is tough 

and strong, and is seasoned one or two years. before 
being made up. Each bat is turned by hand, and 
there are four or five different models of the ash bat 
to suit different players. 

The dimensions of the League bat, like those of the 
League ball, are regulated strictly. The bat must not 
| be more than forty-two inches long, nor more than 
two and a half inches in diameter in its thickest part. 
The best manufacturers accept no bats weighing over 
forty ounces. What is known as the “old oak finish” 
serves to bring out the fine grain of the wood most 
readily. 

The lighter wood bats, which are preferred by some, 
are of basswood, willow or maple, straight-grained 
selected timber being used, and a fine polish given. 
These are all elegant in appearance, and are easily 
handled. They have not the driving power of the 
ash-wood bats. 

During the past year more than eight thousand 
gross of bats—more than a million—were made in 
this country, and evidently a much larger supply will 
be needed the coming season. 

Balls and bats are all the necessary equipments of 
the game, but there are numerous embellishments 
which add to the comfort, convenience and general 
appearance of the player. Such are the catcher’s 
mask, to protect the face; gloves, body protectors, 
| shoulder-caps and elbow-pieces for the support and 
| relief of the shoulder; arm-belts, hats and caps, com- 
plete uniforms, linen-soled stockings, and so on. The 
| full equipment of a thoroughly dressed player reminds 
| one of the ancient knight’s preparation for battle— 
| not so much in his appearance as in the thoroughness 

with which every vulnerable part is protected. 
| ‘There are many reasons why the game of base-ball 
is an increasingly popular out-of-door sport. In the 
first place it calls into vigorous action a larger number 





It makes 


may be a fine, delicate rubber coat, made quite small, of muscles than almost any other game. 
and requiring to be stretched and nicely fitted to the | broad shoulders, strong backs and quick feet, and 
body which it is to protect and shape. It holds the | active brains as well; for the base-ball player, even if 
somewhat yielding substance firmly in place. An.- | he is a small boy, has to learn to attend strictly to the 
other layer of the soft, fine yarn is now wound on, | business in hand, and to make ready calculations of 
and the good ball is ready for its dress suit. probable results. 

This suit, in which it is perhaps to meet the critical | It is never a dull game, and is of almost equal in- 
eyes of the best players in the country, is made from | terest to participant and spectator—a recommenda- 


he limped over to where I sat, and raised up a lame | horse-hide, the firmest and toughest substance known | tion which cannot be given to all games. The season 
paw for me to hold. I stroked it softly, and the | for the outer cover of a ball which must be prepared | does not begin soon enough for the thousands of clubs 


animal expressed his appreciation by sighing con- | 
tentedly. As often as I gently released his swollen | 
foot, he held it up again for me to soothe. Comfort- 


But my opportunity to do good lasted but a short 
time. In half an hour or so some men came in and | 


to meet very hard usage. No ordinary leather would all over the country, who have been deprived of their 
endure the strain of the swift throwing and strong | favorite sport through the cold months; and balls are 
batting. It holds the thread well together; it does | still flying, and clubs batting them when snow and 


| less myself, 1 could at least comfort the poor brute. | not tear nor give when the needle is used, and will 
and the one quoted above as typical of the more | 


| bear any amount of strain. 
The ball-covers made a few years ago were cut in 


drove the dog out-of-doors. | quarters and sewed together. But it was found that, 

My supper that night was from a ham bone, with | among so many seams, one was almost certain to 
some cabbage soup, bread, cheese and wine. After a | give way, and that the point of joining, especially, 
breakfast of bread and cabbage soup again, I paid | was too weak to stand rough usage. The covers are 
the old woman’s charge of forty cents, and went my | now cut in two pieces, each about the shape of a 
way. | double pear, if such an object can be imagined, the | 

I could not help contrasting the poverty and igno- | point of union being at the stems. This pattern | 
rance which enforced my cold reception there with the | involves few seams, and one part is as strong as 
open-hearted hospitality I had many times received 


another. 
in the same costume, from the farmers of New | Now the ball is ready for the sewers, who live in 
England, and, in fact, the farmers all the way to | 


the vicinity of the large manufactories of balls. The 

California. strongest thread is used, and one must be an expert 
Seeing a donkey about the door the next morning, | in order to put the pieces together properly. In some 

I fancied that it accounted for the old woman’s rush. | places whole families, from the father down to the 


sleet announce the approach of the wintry season. 

The comparatively small expense attending the 
game is another of its claims to favor. 
made for professionals costs only a dollar and a half, 
while those chosen by the majority of amateur play- 
ers may be had for a smaller price, even down to ten 
and five cents. The best ash bats range in price from 
one dollar to thirty-five cents. 

As compared with the outfit which is positively 
necessary for lawn tennis, cricket, croquet or lacrosse, 
the cost of base-ball is very small. Then, too, the bat 
and ball are easily removed from place to place, and 
require little care. 

An enterprising dealer, himself an expert in the 
game, was lately inspired with the notion that base- 
ball ought to be not only American but universal. In 
order to introduce the game in countries where it was 


The best ball 
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little known or not known at all, he organized a com- 
pany of twenty-five expert players, who visited Hon- 
olulu, New Zealand, Australia, England, India, Egypt, 
Rome, Naples, Nice and Paris. Scores of games were 
played in various towns and cities. 

Several clubs were formed in Honolulu, New Zea- 
land and Australia, where the game was before un- 
known. A young man who was left in Australia to 
give instructions in the art of playing, as his services 
might be required, reports numerous engagements 
from persons desirous of learning the game. 

In Egypt, where a game was played under the 
shadow of the Great Pyramid itself, and in the cities 
of Italy, little interest was awakened. But in Ceylon 
clubs have been organized, and a considerable quan- 
tity of base-ball equipments have been ordered. 

The report from the Paris games is still more en- 
couraging. The French government expressed a 
desire that a national game should be adopted in that 
country which should develop a taste for out-of-door 
sports, and were very favorably inclined toward the 
game which the American travellers brought to their 
notice. 

Englishmen are by nature predisposed toward 
hearty, wide-awake, athletic sports, and received the 
players with evident satisfaction. The game has been 
known to some extent in that country, but is not 
likely to become general. For though the Prince of 
Wales and other distinguished members of the no- 
bility attended the games, cricket is, and will proba- 
bly continue to be, the great English national game. 

HELEN M. NoRTH. 


—————_<4@e—_— 


For the Companion. 


HARICOT MUTTON. 


” 


“There now!” exclaimed young Mrs. Dean, as she 
came back into her sitting-room after paying an 
expressman at the door, “Iam caught this time! It 
cost me one dollar to pay expressage on Will’s books, 
and I have only twenty cents left.”’ 

“That’s better than being twenty cents short,” said 
her friend Lotty, who had come to spend the day 
with her. 

“Oh! but you don’t understand, my dear!” Mrs. 
Dean went on, with a little dismayed laugh. “That 
dollar means dinner. I was going to get such a 
sumptuous big porter-house steak. Will told me to. 
And we always pay cash; that’s one of our rules. So 
now there’s nothing for dinner!” 

“Never mind the porter-house!” said Lotty, very 
calmly. 

“But I don’t want to boil corn beef to-day, and 
that’s all the meat I have in the house. If Will’s 
office wasn’t so far away, I’d go right down there and 
get some money!” 

“Ella Dean!” exclaimed Lotty, with sudden inter- | 
est, ‘I recognize my opportunity! Do let me go into | 
your kitchen with you, and help get dinner. It will 
seem like old times when you and I used to make 
molasses candy and fry doughnuts at Aunt Ruth’s 
house.” 

“But what shall we 
dubiously. 

“That’s the very point! You know my cousin 
Jean. She has joined a cooking-class, and I went to 
visit it last week. They cooked four or five different 
things in that one lesson, and the meat-dish was so 
good and appetizing, I have been wanting to try it 
ever since; but 1 can’t, you know, because we are 
boarding.” 

“But remember the twenty cents!” urged Mrs. | 
Dean. 

“That’s just what I do remember. The kind of 
meat we want isn’t more than eight or ten cents a | 
pound. You run out and get it, dear,—all you can | 
get for twenty cents. Tell the man to give you mut. | 
ton from the best part of the neck, and have him cut 
it up in pieces two or three inches long.” 

So Mrs. Dean sallied out with her twenty cents, | 


cook?” asked Mrs. Dean, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


and got two pounds and a half of mutton with the | 


money. 

Lotty placed this meat in a sauce-pan on the stove 
to brown, and quickly peeled and chopped an onion 
to add to it. 
kitchen. 

“Oh! isn’t that going to be good!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dean, delightedly. 

Meanwhile, Lotty cut up a turnip and a carrot into 
dice-shaped pieces, and put them to boil in a little 
pan by themselves for a while. 

“Those cooking-teachers are so nice,” she said, as 
she did this. ‘““Do you see how much smaller I cut the 
carrot than I did the turnip? The pieces are not 
more than half the size. The teacher said that car- 
rots take longer than turnips to cook tender, but by 


A savory odor soon began to fill the | 


cutting the dice smaller, it brings them out about | 


even.” 
She presently added the vegetables, now partly 
done, to the mutton, which, when browned, had been 


put with boiling water to simmer in a kettle, and | 


seasoned the whole with a little salt and pepper. 

“There,” she said, “now it has only to cook till the 
meat is tender, and my work is all done.” 

“It’s going 10 be an easy dinner,” said Mrs. Dean. 
“I have potatoeg to boil, and tomatoes to cook. My 
dessert is already prepared, the table is set, and you 
have made my heart light with your wonderful mut- 
ton stew.”” 

“Mavbe it’s just a stew,” said Lotty, 
“but in the cooking class they call 
Mutton.’ ” 

When Will Dean came home, he found two bright 
faces awaiting him, and also an excellent dinner. 
They laughed together over the story of the twenty 
cents, and all agreed that they were glad the express- 
inan took the dollar. 

Lotty afterwards wrote out the recipe in full for 
her friend, as it was given to the class. 

“Haricot Mutton. Fry 2 lbs. mutton (from the best 
part of the neck) in drippings, having first cut the 
mutton into pieces 2 or 3inches long and rather thick. 
Add 1 onion, chopped fine, and brown it with the 
meat. Put it in a stew pan when brown, and add as 
much boiling water as you wish for gravy. Let it 
simmer while you prepare 1 turnip and 1 carrot. 
Cut them in small pieces, and parboil in boiling 
water 10 minutes. Then add to the mutton, and let 
all simmer half an hour, or until tender. Season to 
taste. Put the meat in the centre of the platter, 
vegetables around it, and pour the gravy over.” 


demurely, 
it ‘ Haricot 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- 
etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the | 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
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A LITTLE BOOK of 100 pages, 
containing solid facts that oun 
man contemplating BUILDIN 
should know before letting his 


To Builders. | 
contracts. Short chapters on 


Improved Edition, 1890. | the kitchen, chimneys, cistern, 
foundation, brickwork, mortar, cellar, heating, venti- 
lation, the roof and many items of interest to builders. 
Mailed free on receipt of 10c. in postal stamps. Address 
NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
516 East Twentieth St., New York City. 
we This adv ertisement appears every other week. 


The MORRIS TYPEWRITER. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 





| Perfect letter- 
| ing, exact align- 
ment. Writes 70 
words a minute. 
Price, $15.00. 
The Hoggson & 
Pettis Mfg. Co. 
NEw HAVEN, CT., 
Established 1349, 





fbn 4 cata. 
&specialoffer. 


ARBOR DAY 
EXERCISES. 


For the use of Teachers and Scholars, we have just 
published an Octavo Book containing words and music 
arranged for piano or organ with recitative libretto 


suitable for public use, forming an interesting method 
of entertainment, tableaux vivants for Arbor Day. 
By John Keynton. Remit 25 cents for sample copy. 


HITCHCOCK & McCARGO PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 


385 Sixth Ave., New York. — 


SPRING 


PRING HUMORS, whether itching, burning, bleed- 
ng, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy. whether of 
the skin, scalp, or blood, with loss of hair, whether 
simple, scrofulous, or eceieare: from infancy to age, 
are NOW speedily, permanentiy, and economically 
cured by that greatest of all known humor cures, the 


duticura 
Resolvent 


| Part 


A skin and blood purifier of incomparable purity and | 


curative power. An acknowledged specific of world- 
wide celebrity. Entirely vegetable, safe, innocent, and 
palatable. Effects daily more great cures of skin 
scalp and blood humors than all other skin and bloc 
remedies before the public. Sales greater than the 
combined sales of all other blood and skin remedies. 


Sold everywhere. Price, $1.00. PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 


{2 Send for “How to Cure Spring Humors.” 


HUMORS, 








Send for 


Circulars of the CCCC; 


w wl Increase Crops 25 percent by Using. All | 


armers want it; also send for our new 
SEED CATALOGUE. 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Higganum, Conn. 





‘The Jemess-Miller Model Bodice. 


Patent applied for. 


This Garment meets the wants 
of those who desire something 
in a Boned Waist to take the 
place of the Corset, and is mod- 
elled on lines that give with 
comfort a graceful figure. 

Manufactured in two 
ties of white material. 


Boned with Genuine Whalebone. 
Trimmed with targhen 
lace and drawing rib 
the latter giving a dainty pon: 
and providing a means for mak- 
ing the Yoke fit neatly. 
The_ Front is buttoned 
and the Back laced 
Sizes kept in Stock are: 
20 waist, 30 bust,) to and inclu- 
ing (32 waist, 42 bust). 


quali- 





PRICES. 
Style 701, Regular Length, American Coutil (white only) $1.75. 
701, Long Waist, 2.00 
is 710, Regular Length, Fine Jean, 7 298, 
"710, Long Waist, ‘ 2.50. 


In stating size, take a snug measure around the waist 
outside of the dres d order one size smaller. 
Will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price.. One Good Agent wanted in every city. Address, 


GEO. FROST & C0., 31 Bedford St., Boston, ‘Mass. 


PRACTIGAL POULTRY KEEPING. 


Fifth Edition. 


An Illustrated Book on 
Poultry. 


How to breed and 
manage Hens, Turkeys, 
Ducks and Geese for 
Eggs, Market and Ex- 
hibition. 


Part I.— Poultry 
Houses — Ten Styles 
with Diagrams—How 
to Build and Manage 
—Movable Nests and 
Roosts. 

Part IIl.—General 
Care for Hens — Sit- 
ting Hens, Laying 

Turkeys, Ducks and Geese— 

Mating Fowls for Eggs— 











Young Chickens, 


Hens, 
Mating Fow!ls for Breeding— 


Mating Fow!ls for Flesh. 
-Diseases. This chapter is very full on 
Gapes, Roup, Cholera and all Fow! ailments. 
The saving of one fowl will buy the book, 
pone .—Different breeds. Ten full- page illustra- 
tions—The Origin and History of all Varieties. 
Part V.—Poultry Enemies—How to Trap Them—The 
Skunk, Rat, Fox, Weasel, Hawk and OW 
Part VI.—Miscellaneous—Receipts for * Medicines— 
How to fatten Poultry—How to kill, dress and pack 
Poultry for market—How to fit Fow Is for Exhibition 
—Capons, and how to produce eee how 
to make and manage them—etc., et 


Every subject in the line of comer. keeping fully 


treated. 

The or has many & 
The New York Weekly Tribune says of it, “It is | 
what every one needs who keeps a dozen fowls.” 
Poultry Messenger says: “It contains all that is valu- 
able to the farmer or fancier for both pleasure and 
profit. One of its chapters, ‘A Word to Beginners,’ is 
worth _ old and new the full price asked.’ 

Sent by mail, paper cover, 50 cts. Nicely bound in 
cloth, 75 cts. Postal note preferred ; stamps taken. 


G. M. T. JOHNSON, Binghamton, N.Y. Box 10. 


N. B.—With every copy I send my Poultry Annual for 
18%, and prices of fowls and eggs of the most popular 
varieties. Also of Bone Meal and Crushed Oyster Shells. 








March--A pril--May 


Are months when Ayer’s Sarsaparilla proves especially beneficial. 


The free use of animal 


food during winter, while living in over-heated, ill-ventilated rooms, and taking insufficient 
out-door exercise, tends to load the blood with impurities, which manifest themselves in 
liver complaint, bilious disturbances, that tired feeling, eruptions, and various other dis- 


orders. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, being a 


powerful and highly-concentrated alterative, is the 


most effective and economical spring medicine ever prepared. Take it yourself and 


give it to your children. 


“For several years, in the spring months, I 
used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired feeling, 
and a dull pain in the small of my back, so bad, 
at times, as to prevent my being able to walk, 
the least sudden motion causing me severe 
distress. Frequently, boils and rashes would 
break out on various parts of the body. By the 
advice of friends and my family physician, I 
began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and con- 
tinued it till the poison in my blood was 
thoroughly eradicated.”— Luther W. English, 
Montgomery City, Mo. 

“ T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a remedy 
for the various diseases common to the spring 
time, and also asa tonic for the system. I find 
it to be very efficacious, and think that every 
one who is troubled with impurities of the blood 
should try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
no equal as a blood-purifier.’”—C. E. Jaquith, 
Nashua, N. H. 


“ Every spring for the last nine years I have 
been in the habit of taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and I can truly say that I never used any medi- 
cine that did me so much good. I am convinced 
that itis the best medicine of the kind in the 
market, and recommend it to all who arein need 
of a reliable and effective blood-purifier.” — 
J. A. Shepard, Proprietor of “ Shepard’s Paragon 
Varnish,” 246 Pearl st., New York city. 

“My wife always uses Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a 
spring medicine, and with wonderfully good 
results.”-— J. L. Minty, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

“I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with great 
benefit, as a spring medicine and purifier of the 


| blood. and would not willingly be without it.”— 


Tam sure it has | 


Mrs. S. H. Pray, E. Boston, Mass. 

“T have received wonderful benefit from the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It purifies the blood 
and is the best spring medicine I know of.”— 


' Mrs. H. W. Hardy, Roxbury, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists, 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5, Worth $5 a bottle. 











ULL DIRECTIONS WITHIN 
PREPARED ExcLusivery BYTHE 
Ponos Extract fo NEw YORK |i 
Ponos Extract Go of LONDON 
(WimiTeo) 


A 
ith UFF arn 


HAVE 





IT IN READINESS AND 





ALWAYS USE IT FOR 


CUTS, BURNS, BRUISES, SCRATCHES, CATARRH, HOARSENESS, SORE 
¥ 


HROAT, EARACHE, 


INFLAMED EYES and all PAIN. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fitth Avenue, N. Y. 


| 
ood testimonials pt purchasers. 
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MINIATURE. INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps 


= to 36 For use 


Candle with Batteries 


Power. or Dynamos. 





3 to 40 Volts. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


which shows prices of, and oxperimonte 
with, Edison Lamps, and gives directions 


HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP BATTERY 


to goeress them. Any intelligent_Boy can 
make and use these Batteries and Lamps, 


EDISON LAMP Co., Harrison, N. J. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 














oe 


AND 


$(3.50 


YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
w 


e are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits, 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 








A_ PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 


FREE AND COFFEE ye WILL 


BE SENT ON neceey OF fOuR a ADDRESS. 
sb BROAD a BOSTON. 














EUREKA SILK 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 


Se 
Is the best for all kinds 


EUREKA KNITTING SILK of Knitting, Crochet 


Work, etc. Our celebrated Eureka Wash Silks, for 
Art Embroidery, Re A a Bp aperr and Etching 
ed 
50 and 100 rd | 


Silks are unexcel 
Pi 
Buttonhole vist, 10 and 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK | 
These goods have stood the test of years 


16 yard spools. 
and have constantly ents in popes. for the reason 
that they are ALWA ELIABLE both in length, 
strength and quality. ee sale by leading jobbers and 
retailers throughout the United States. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SIL Assorted colors, 


40 cents per oz. 
Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 


é 
cents per oz. lllustrated Pamphlet with rules for 
Knittin 


, Embroidery, etc., 10 cents mailed to any 
address by thee 


Eureka Silk 
Mfg, Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS": 


Rarest new. Choicest old. 

Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue 
of about 150 pages, containing a certificate 
good for ten cents in seeds, ete. Or send 
for our 32 page abridged catalogue and 
price-list free. 

36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 
THE SfORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio- 








Plants, Roses, 
Shrubs, Trees. 
Crape Vines, 
Fruits. 
etc. 








For the Companion. 


FLOWER-TRAPS FOR 
FRIENDS. 


‘¢He who labors for others helps himself,” says 


INSECT 


the old proverb. But who would have thought a 
few years ago that such a saying could apply to 
bees and flowers, or that the laws of nature are 
so framed that the converse proverb, ‘*He who 
works honestly for himself, works for the good of 
all,”’ is equally true, and means almost the same 
thing ? 

Yet the truth of both these proverbs is proved 
every spring and early summer by the unconscious 
flowers, which lay up the honey-drop for the bee 
or the moth, as a bait by which to tempt these 
insects to fertilize their flowers. While thus 
working honestly for 
themselves, they pro- 
vide food for others. 

Nor are the insects 
behindhand in bearing 
testimony to the same 
truth. It is sheer hun- 
ger which leads them 
to thrust their heads 
into the nectar-cup of 
the flower. Yet in so 
doing they multiply 
the very plants which 
are their providers, 
and in thus uncon- 
sciously laboring for 
others help them- 
selves. 

For what is the ob- 
ject of a plant’s life, 
as it puts forth its 
tender leaves in the 
spring, when the sun 
first sheds a genial 
warmth, and then 
sends up its bright- 
colored flowers or 
sheds a sweet fra- 
grance around? Is it 
not to feed, to grow, 
to blossom, and at last 
to bring forth seed, 
that young ones may 
spring up to carry on 
its kind? 

The whole centre of 
a flower, which is so carefully guarded by the 
covering leaves, is devoted to this object. The 
ovary or seed-vessel is the cradle of the seeds, 
and carries within it the ovules which are to form 
them; the stamens with their anthers of yellow 
pollen-dust, are the feeders which supply the 
necessary material to turn the tender ovule into a 
fertile germ of life; and from the ovary or seed- 
vessel rises the sticky surface or stigma, which 
receives the pollen-dust and sends it on its way 
down to the ovules below. 

The main object of the plant, then, is to make 
sure that the pollen-dust shall fall on the stigma, 
and reach the ovule to fertilize it. If this were 
all, there would be no need of insects. But for its 
vigorous health the seed requires something more ; 
and though each flower might, and sometimes 
does, use its own pollen for this purpose, it is far 
better that the pollen which feeds the ovules 
should come from another flower. 

It is here that the insects are of use. True, in 
some cases, such as in willows, nut-trees, grasses 
and sedges, the pollen is carried by the wind; but 
in plants with gaily-colored flowers, another and 
rarer plan often prevails. 

The flower stores up a drop of honey to entice 
the insects to its bosom, and when they come, it 
makes sure by many different devices that they 
shall be messengers to carry the pollen to the 
seed-vessel of another plant. 

It is these devices which give rise to the flower- 
traps which ensnare insect friends, not to their 
hurt, but to make them unconscious carriers of 
new life from plant to plant. 

Some are very simple. Look at the common 
wild geranium, with its large, light-purple flowers 
peeping out of the grassy bank. It does not hide 
its honey away, but keeps it in small glands at 
the base of its ten stamens, protected only by a 
tuft of hairs. Yet it makes the bee its servant. 

Soon after the flower opens, five of the stamens 
rise up and encircle the style or rod above the 
ovary. They look as if they were going to give 
the pollen to their own flower; but it is not so, 
for the stigma or sticky part is still closed and 
cannot receive it. 

No! By rising they have exposed the five honey 

Fig. 1. Section of the Salvia flower ; a, b, Anther in its 
natural —_— if bd’. Anther when the bee thrusts 
her head in and brings down the Anther on her back. 

Fie. 2. Flower of the Fringed Orchis (Habenaria 
Orbiculata). a, a, Anther cells in which the pollen- 
masses are enclosed. d,d, Sticky discs which fl na to 
the head of the moth. 3s, Stigma against which they are 


afterwards pressed. on, ye | to the nectary. n 
Nectary to base of which the moth puts its proboscis. 
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glands below, and also the open slit of the pollen- | upon the captive flies below, the hairs wither, the folded over so as to represent the foot part of 


| bearing anthers above, so that when the bee comes 
| to sip the honey, her back, touching the anthers, 
| carries away the dust. 

Then the five stamens fall, and the other five 
rise and do likewise for another comer; and it is 

| only when all ten again lie flat upon the flower 
|that the stigma opens its fine siicky points to 
| receive pollen from a third bee, which comes to 
| look for honey and brings the dust with her from 
| another and younger flower. 
| So the end is accomplished, and though it may 
| seem strange to call the geranium a trap, yet it 
| serves as an example of myriads of plants which 
tempt bees with their honey and secure the cross- 
| ing of the pollen by the simple habit of ripening 
their stigma after the stamens have withered 
away and their pollen has been carried by their 
visitors from flower to flower. 

The violet pursues another plan, as she hangs 
her modest head. She makes the dry pollen-dust 
fall down into the closed ring of anthers which 
fits tightly around the style. For, as the bee 
seeks the honey hidden in the spur of the flower, 
she must press her head against this ring, and 
thus, bursting it open, dust herself plentifully 
before flying away. 

In the pea-flower, on the other hand, the pollen 
| is kept in two petals closely folded together in the 
shape of a little boat, the other petals being 
spread out as if they served as wings and stand- 
ard. These wings are so firmly fitted, by a little 
knob, to the tiny boat that when the bee alights 
upon them they pull the boat down and lay bare 
the pollen, which, being pressed against the breast 

of the insect, is carried away entangled in her 
hairs. Again, the salvia, or sage, may almost 
claim to be called a spring-trap. What 
lover of flowers has not seen this rich 

blue flower, with its long arched upper 

lip forming a canopy over 

the stigma and stamens, 


alighting on the broad 
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lower lip as she struggles in 
to sip the honey at the base 
of the tube? 

Now, if you open this 
flower you will find that 
the stalk of the two stamens 
|is very short,—as shown in Fig. 1,—while the 
| two anthers which have each only one pollen-cell, 

have long stalks or filaments, and are swung by 
| their middle, the pollen-cells being uppermost 
under the hood. 

In consequence of this, every bee that enters a 
flower tilts at the anthers as a knight tilted against 
the swinging bar in the ancient game of quintain. 
She strikes her head plump against the lower end 
of the anther, b, and down comes the upper end, 
a, upon her back, scattering the pollen there, so 
that she carries it away to some older flower, 
where the style has grown long, and the sticky 
stigma, hanging down, sweeps off the pollen as 
she goes in. 

In this way the salvia secures intercrossing 
from flower to flower. But if you will turn aside 
for a moment from these lovely blossoms, and 
search in the woods or by the ditch-side for the 
common English arum, or wake-robin, you will 
acknowledge that here is indeed a veritable trap. 

For, if it is early in the year, within that curious 
white-green leaf or spathe, folded like a twisted 
sugar-bag, you may find from fifty to a hundred 
tiny flies made prisoners by a row of stiff hairs 
growing around the lower part of the purple club 
within. We called these plants ‘lords and ladies”’ 
in our childhood because of the stately purple 
club rearing its head under the green and white 
canopy, and we used to pour water into them to 
wash out the flies and take away the strong smell. 

It is this smell which attracts the insects so that 
they find their way down the club. As they 
crawl inward, they come first to a ring of hairs 
which bend downward and let them pass. These 
are stamens without anthers. 

Then they pass a ring of true crimson-tipped 
stamens, full of pollen-dust, but not yet ready to 
burst. Next they pass a set of false ovaries with 





ovaries at the bottom of the club, which have 


| 


passage is open, and the winged visitors of the 
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| the shoe. At this end are the stigma and the two 


arum, covered with pollen, escape to enter | anthers. 


another flower. 

The object of the trap is accomplished, the 
canopy fades away, the ovaries swell out and 
grow scarlet, and in the autumn stand as a dense 
cluster on the top of the thick stem, with no trace 


| of the device by which they have been fertilized. 


Sometimes this trap is fatal to its visitors, and 
many of the tiny flies die before the hour of re- 
ward and release comes. 

And now, if it seems strange that these flowers 
should contrive to force bees, butterflies, moths 
and flies to be their carriers, how much more won- 
derful are the endless devices of the orchid family 
for the same purpose! ‘True, the orchis does not 
try to make prisoners of its visitors, nor to dust 
their backs with loose pollen. It has adopted a 
more thrifty method, by which little or none of 
the pollen is wasted. 

In the single anther of its single stamen it 
encloses two little clubs,—e, fig. 2,—one in each 
cell, a, a, fig. 2. 

The head of each of these clubs 1s made 
of pollen-grains tied together by fine elastic 
threads, while the base is a round, sticky disc 
which clings to whatever touches it. Now the 
whole object of an orchis-flower is to make the 
bee or butterfly enter in such a manner that these 
clubs shall stick to the insect’s head, and be car- 
ried by it to another flower, where, being pushed 
against the sticky stigma, the threads will be 
broken and some of the pollen-grains remain. 

Let us see how this is managed in the American 
fringed orchis, the Habenaria orbiculata, which 
opens its greenish-white flowers in the woods in 
July. Inthe centre of the flower is the opening 
to the nectary, or honey-sack,—on, fig. 2,—and 


| just in front of it one of the petals forms a long 


and watched the bee} 


hanging lip on which the insect may alight. 

It is a species of large hawk-moth which visits 
this flower, plunging its proboscis deep into the 
long nectary to feed; and as it does this its head 
must press against the back of the flower, where, 


on each side of the stigma, s, lie the two anther | 


cells, a, a, with their little clubs within. 

Curiously enough it is the large eyes of the 
moth which come right against the sticky discs, 
d, d, of the clubs, and in a moment they have 
fastened upon him. We would be blinded under 
like circumstances, but a moth’s eye has hun- 
dreds of windows, and, not at all disturbed, 
having sipped its meal, it flies away to another 
flower. 

Now, if the clubs remained as they first adhered, 
the moth would only push them against the anther 
cells in this new flower. But as it fhes the dises 
dry, and in so doing draw down the clubs until, 
instead of pointing forwards and upwards, they 
hang down toward the insect’s proboscis. 

This is done in a minute; and now when the 
moth alights on another flower and thrusts in its 
head, the pollen-tip is pushed against the sticky 
stigma between the anther-cells; and when the 
insect withdraws the binding thread bursts, and 
some, if not all, the grains are left behind. 

So the feat is accomplished, and the bee or 
moth carries its light burden every day in pay- 
ment for its meal. Now this special adaptation 
of the Habenaria is varied in many ways, in dif- 
ferent orchids. In the common English purple 





orchis, the discs are covered by a little lid which 
keeps them moist, and flies open at the touch of 
the bee’s head, closing again at once, so that if 
only one club is taken, the disc of the other is 
kept moist until next time. 

The pyramid orchis, again, has its two clubs, or 


| pollinia, joined together at the base of one saddle- 


long styles; and finally they come to the true | 


| Sticky stigmas already fit to receive pollen; and | 


| here the flies leave any pollen-dust which they 
| have brought from an older flower. 
Thus they reach the bottom, but find no honey, 
and soon seek to return. In vain! The hairs 
which pointed downwards and allowed them to 
enter, now bar their exit, and they must remain 
| until, later on, the stigmas pass their prime and, 
| in withering, secrete each a drop of honey, and 
reward the prisoners. 

Then, and not till then, the anthers of the 











shaped disc, which actually closes around the 
proboscis of the moth, so that the pollinia ride 
upon it like a man upon a horse. 

The curious Cataselum of Brazil and Trinidad 
goes further in its contrivance, and flings its pol- 
linia violently at any insect which touches the 
curved horns of the flower. 

Of all the orchid-traps, perhaps none are so 
curious as those in which the bees, like many 
human beings, though they go in by the broad 
and easy way, are forced to go out by the narrow 
one, and so accomplish the work required of them. 

There is a large orchis, called in England the 
‘lady’s slipper” and in America the ‘“‘moccason 
flower,’’ which has for its lip a large inflated bag, 
shaped like the toe of a shoe. This bag has its 
edges slightly curved inward, and its lining 
smooth and polished, except where a few hairs 
grow just under the rim and secrete drops of 


"| stamens above burst open, and the pollen falls| honey, while the back end of the lip has its sides 


Now, when the small bee which visits this 

| flower crawls in over the toe of the shoe to suck 
the sweet drops from the hairs, she finds it easy 

;enough. Not so the return. The smooth lining 
| and the curved edges throw her back, and if she 
| would get out she must crawl along to the heel of 
| the shoe. 

Here she comes against the column which bears 
| the stigma and the two anthers, and before she 
| can get out of the narrow openings at the back 
the sticky pollen is smeared over her. 

Unwarned by her short imprisonment, or, per- 
haps, knowing that she can always get out the 
same way, she boldly enters another flower, and 
on her way out, brushing first past the stigma, 
which is covered with stiff hairs, she leaves the 
pollen she gathered in the first flower before reach- 
| ing the new anthers and laying in a fresh store. 
| In this way, and this only, can the moccason 
| flower form its seed,—by tempting visitors to 
enter and partake of its fare, and then forcing 
them to leave by the back door. 
| One more marvellous example, this time of a 
| water-trap, and I have done. In the island of 
| Trinidad there grows a large orchis, called Cory- 
| anthes, in which the front part of the lip also 
| forms a bag, this time to serve as a bucket, which 
catches drops of fluid falling from the horns above. 

Dr. Criiger found that as much as an ounce of 
| water can be held in these buckets; and when | 
| more enters it passes out by a small spout at the 
| back, over which hang the stigma and the anther- 
| cells. 
| Now, the bees come to the edge of this bucket 
| to gnaw the sweet crests of the lip, and, jostling 
| each other for foothold, and perhaps intoxicated 
| by their food, they tumble in. 

With wet wings they struggle at first, but can- 
| not raise themselves. At last, crawling humbly 
| around the bucket, they find the narrow spout ; 
and in forcing their way through they carry off 
the pollen-clubs glued by the discs to their backs. 

Off they go to another flower to repeat the proc- 
| ess, and, touching first the stigma on their way 
| out, leave their burden behind. So this most 
singular of flower-traps is fertilized by means of 
feeding and then half-drowning its insect friends. 


ARABELLA B. BucCKLEY. 
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For the Companion. 


| A LITTLE PEACE-MAKER. 


Mrs. Martha Fyfe and Mrs. Harriet Bills, who 

| had for years been the best of friends, had had a 

‘falling out,” and each had declared, with great 

firmness and some bitterness, that she would 
never speak to the other again. 

Several vacant lots separated the houses of these 

| two ladies, and across these lots a hard and dis- 

tinct path had been worn by the feet of Mrs. 
| Fyfe and Mrs. Bills in their daily journeyings to 
| and from each other’s houses. 

But this path, the symbol of so much friendli- 
ness and kindly feeling, had become overgrown 
with weeds, for many weeks had passed since Mrs. 

| Fyfe had ‘just run over to set awhile’’ with Mrs. 
Bills, or since Mrs. Bills had dropped in to drink 

la cup of tea with Mrs. Fyfe in the old friendly 

'and pleasant way. And when they chanced to 
meet on the streets or in other places, it was with 
averted face, or with a stony stare and a defiant 
toss of the head. 

I do not know the exact cause of this sorrowful 
condition of affairs, but I think it grew out of a 
quarrel between the children, into which the 
mothers had been drawn. It is enough to know 
that the bitter feeling existed. 

Five months had passed since these friends of 
many years had spoken to each other. The breach 

| between them seemed to widen. 

One damp and chilly morning in October the 
Fyfe household was astir earlier than usual, for 
Mrs. Fyfe, after several weeks of preparation, 
was about to start upon a two weeks’ visit to her 
sister, who lived in a town fifty miles distant. 

A journey of fifty miles was quite an under- 
taking at that time, for it was before the days of 
railroads in that State, and the entire journey had 
to be made by stage-coach. The coach was to 
call at about daybreak ; and long before that hour 
Mrs. Fyfe was busy giving the fipishing touches 
to her packing, and at the same time instructing 
her family in the duties to be discharged during 
her absence. 

She was thus engaged when the stage-coach 
drove up. She was hurried into it so quickly that 
she did not at first notice that she was the only 
passenger, and had hardly made this discovery 
before the coach again stopped, and another pas- 
senger came hurrying out in the dim, gray dawn. 

Mrs. Fyfe was so busy arranging her many 
satchels and bundles and boxes around her that 
she paid no attention to her fellow-passenger until 
the stage had started again. Then she became 
aware that she was sitting face to face with Mrs. 
Martha Bills. 

Both ladies stiffened perceptibly on discovering 
each other, and neither gave utterance to the 
friendly ‘“‘good-morning”’ that came to her lips. 

Although Mrs. Fyfe had often said that she 
liked to have the back seat all to herself when 
she was ‘‘staging it,’’ she now wished that it and 

both of the other seats were well filled; while 
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Mrs. Bills inw weniie eel that : there would be a 
full load all the way to Brighton—the town to 
which both ladies chanced to be going. 

But there was little travel in those days, and | 
the two ladies soon found themselves out of the 
village on the road to the next town, ten miles | 
distant, and nobody else in the coach. 

Away they went, up hill and down dale, through | 
forests of golden and scarlet-leaved trees, and | 
down long lanes in which the autumn flowers | 
were blooming in every fence corner. 

The sun came up, dispelling the clouds and 
dampness. The driver cracked his whip and sang 
jolly songs. The birds sang, too, and the gray 
and brown squirrels scampered along the fence- | 
rails. 
All was bright and cheerful without the coach, | 
and gloomy and unhappy within, for Mrs. Fy fe | 
inwardly declared that she wouldn’t be first to 
speak, and Mrs. Bills said the same to her own 
stubborn self. 

But both ladies could not help reflecting how 
delightful the ride would be if the old friendly 
relations existed. In fact they had often talked | 
about taking this very trip together, for Mrs. | 
Bills also had a sister in Brighton, and they had | 
dwelt in imagination on the pleasure of the 
journey. They had gone eight miles in solemn 
silence. They were about to pass a farm-house | 
by the roadside, when a man came out and hailed | 
the driver. 

Behind the man came a demure little girl about 
ten years old, in a brown homespun dress, and a | 
cloak brightened with trimmings of scarlet braid. | 
A little scarlet hood was on her head, and she | 
carried a small basket in her hand. 

“TI want to send my little girl over to King- 
ston,” said the man. ‘‘Heruncle will meet her at 
the stage office.” 

The little girl climbed into the coach, which 
went rattling down a steep hill on its way to 
Kingston. 

The new passenger sat in silence beside Mrs. 
Bills for ten or fifteen minutes. Then her tongue 
was loosened in an amusing flow of childish | 
prattle about her visit. Mrs. Bills and Mrs. Fyfe 
listened in silence, though the harsh, defiant 
expressions on their faces softened as the child 
talked on. 

“I'll have such a good time at my Aunt| 
Mary’s,” said the little girl, gleefully. ‘My 
Aunt Mary makes such lovely seed-cakes. And 
she’s got such beautiful curls, and she can take | 
part of ’em off. She’s got two 
silk dresses and a lovely green 
crape shawl, and she says I 
can have the shawl when she 
dies. Won’t that be nice ?”’ 

The child lapsed into silence 
for a few moments, and then 
said, with startling abrupt- 
ness : 

‘Don’t you think it’s dread- 
ful for folks to have fusses ?”’ 

She asked the question look- 
ing straight into Mrs. Fyfe’s 
eyes, and that lady said, “Yes, 
I do,”’ almost before she knew 
it. 

“] think it’s turrible,’’ said 
the child, gravely. ‘“I’d have 
a better time in Kingston, only 
my Aunt Mary and my Aunt 
Caroline have had a fuss, and 
they don’t speak to each other 
now, and there they live next 
door, and used to think every- 
thing of each other. Isn't 
that too bad ?”” 

She put this question directly 
to Mrs. Bills, who said softly, ‘‘Yes, indeed!” 

“I think so. And my grandmother says it's 
wicked. She says none of us have got long enough 
to stay in this world to lose any time holding 
spite against anybody else, and that everybody | 
ought to love everybody else. I think it’s very | 
wicked to hate anybody, don’t you, ma’am ?”’ 

Below Mrs. Fyfe’s petty weaknesses there was 
an undercurrent of truth and tenderness. It was 
reached by the little passenger’s question, and 
Mrs. Fyfe said quietly but earnestly : 

“Yes, my dear, it is wicked to feel so.” 

‘And it’s very foolish, too,” replied the child. 
‘“‘My grandmother says folks that hold spite and 
say ugly things of each other are setting a bad 
example, and they’re likely to have it to answer | 
for some time, and—what you crying for ?’’ 

The little girl’s brown eyes opened very wide as 
Mrs. Fyfe and Mrs. Bills burst into tears at the 
same moment, and said in the same breath: 

“O Martha!” 

“O Harriet!” 

Their hands touched across the middle seat of 
the coach. They half rose and leaned forward to 
kiss each other, and sat down with their handker- | 
chiefs to their eyes. 

When the little girl left the coach at Kingston 
both ladies kissed her affectionately and told her, 
to her surprise, that she was a very good girl 
indeed, and a little peace-maker. 

And when the stage left Kingston, Mrs. Fyfe | 
and Mrs. Bills, still the only passengers, sat side | 
by side on the back seat, eating a lunch from their 
baskets. 

Mrs. Fyfe said that she didn’t think she had 
ever tasted doughnuts quite so light and tender as 
the one Mrs. Bills had pressed on her; to which 
Mrs, Bills replied politely, that she quite despaired 





| double; one shell ; 
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of ever learning to make such pie-crust as Mrs. | 


Fyfe had made for the piece of pie Mrs. Bills was 
eating. And so, quite reunited, the two good | 


souls rode on in harmony to the end of their | 


journey. J. L. He 
——- +4 


CROSSING THE BAR. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving aoeuee asleep, 
Too full for sound or foa: 

Ww jee that which drew trom out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crost the bar. 


—Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
——~<or—___ 


For the Companion. 


CROCHETED BIB. 


Materials: One ball of Crochet Cotton, No. 50, 
60 or 70; one and one-fourth yards of ribbon, 
one-half inch* wide. 

Directions: Chain twenty-six. 

First row: Turn, crochet two chain-stitches at 
the commencement of this row, 


stitches in the chain. 
Second row: Work two stitches in the first 


stitch, and at the beginning of every other row | 
| hereafter; one double in the back of the next 
| stitch; make a shell of five treble stitches in the 
third stitch; six double; work another shell of | 
| five trebles in the next stitch; three double; shell | 
of five trebles in the next stitch; six double; shell i 


of five treble; three double. 


Third row: Three double; one treble in back | 


loop of the shell; six double; one treble; three 


double; one treble; six double; one treble; three | 


double. 

Fifth and sixth rows double. 

Seventh row: Three double; one shell; eight 
double; one shell; three double; one shell; eight 
three double. 

tighth row like the fourth. 

Increase one stitch at the beginning of every 
row, and make four shells in every fourth row, 
until the twelfth row of shells is finished; then 
finish three rows of shells with 
the plain rows between, with- 
out increase; then three rows 
of shells with plain rows be- 
tween, diminishing one stitch 
at the beginning of each row. 

Seventy-second row : Seven- 
teen double. 


Seventy-third row: Turn, 
sixteen double. 

Seventy-fourth row: Three 
double; one shell; eleven 
double. 

Seventy - fifth row: Turn, 


ten double; one treble; three 
double. 
Sevent¥-sixth and seventy- 
seventh rows double. 
Seventy-eighth row: Three 


double; one shell; seven 
double. 
Seventy-ninth row: Six 
double; one treble; three 
double. 


Eighty - first row: 
double. 
Eighty-second row: Three double; one shell; 
three double. 
Eighty-third row: 
three double. 
Eighty-fourth row: Five double. 
Eighty-fifth row: Four double. 
Eighty-sixth row: Three double. 
Eighty-seventh row: Two double. 


Eight 


Two double; one treble; 


Eightieth row : Nine double. | < 


Fasten the thread, as this finishes one side of | 


the neck. 

Count seventeen stitches from the edge, fasten 
the thread, and proceed as in directions for the 
other side, from seventy-second row; reversing, 
so that the shells will come on the edge, on the 
same side with the others. 

For the border: One treble in each stitch around 
the edge, excepting the neck. 

Second row: Fasten the thread at the top edge; 
chain five, and fasten in every other stitch around 
the trebles. 

Third row: Fasten the thread in the third stitch 
of the first chain of five in the second row; chain 
nine, and fasten in the third stitch of every suc- 
ceeding chain in second row. 

Fourth row: Fasten the thread in the fifth 
stitch of the first chain in third row; chain five, 
and fasten in the fifth stitch of each chain in the 
third row. 

This finishes the crocheting. 

Wash the bib, pull it into shape, and pin it 
firmly by every loop around the edge on the bosom 
or skirt-board, shell side up, stretching it, as it is 
pinned, into its proper shape. Let it remain until 
perfectly dry. 

Run the ribbon through the third row of the 
border, alternately over and under, as seen in the | 


illustration, letting it turn over on the edge if the | outfit. 


ribbon is a trifle wide, 


| 
this number can be largely 


increased. 
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Generous Inducements. 


The weekly circulation of Tur Yourtu’s c OMPANION is now over 440,000 copies. But we believe 
To this end, we offer our subscribers the following 


| inducements for obtaining new subscribers to Tor YoutH’s CoMPANION. 


| 41 TempLe Piace Boston, Mass. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY 





| These Chair Seats are finished with 
a pebbled surface in handsome maroon 
; color, can hardly be distinguished 
from upholstery leather, and will 
| wear for years. Chairs which need 
| reseating, can now be made as good 
| #8 new. You have simply to remove 
fens old cane or other covering, cut 
| the Seat to the proper shape or size, 
| nail it on with the French brass-head 
nails, and the work is done. 

| In almost every household may be 
| found one or more Chairs which need 
| 


“‘ Forget-me-not”’ Cold Ring. 


Leather-Board Chair Seats. 











Four given for one new name. 


reseating. Quite a business might be 
done in soliciting orders for reseating 
Chairs from friends and neighbors. 

These Leather-Board Chair Seats are 
so strong that they will sustain a 
weight of over 1,000 pounds without 
breaking. 

Four Leather-Bourd Chair Seats and 
200 French brass-head nails given for 
one new name. Price, $1. Sent 
by express, and charges paid 
by receiver, when sent as a pre- 


- mium or purchased. 


Carnet Ring, No. 3Ol. 


Either Ring given for one new name. 


and each suc- | 
| ceeding row; work twenty-five double crochet 


“ Forget-me-not” Ring. 





“‘PORGET-ME-NOT”’ 


RING. 


This Ring has been of- 
It is made of solid gold 


Price of either Ring, $1. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts., when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 

Each Ring is packed in a plush-lined box. 
tain the size you wish to order consult page 566 of our 
last October Premium List. 


To ascer- 








This new and elegant Solid Gold Ring is engraved with a beautiful spray of 
| Forget-me-not flowers. The sentiment of such a blossom is dear to the heart of every person, young or old. 

As a gift for a friend this Ring will make a most 
appropriate souvenir of the feelings of the giver. 

Garnet Ring, No. 301. 
fered by us for several years and has proven one of 
our most popular premiums. 
and mounted with a genuine Garnet. 
Premium offer above. 





GARNET RING, NO. 301. 


Beautiful French Pearl Necklace. 
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Given for one new name. 
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This beautiful French Pearl Necklace is the latest and most fashionable article for neckwear. The 


delicate, but rich, pearl white color gives a most charming effect and is very becoming to all ages. 
ties in which we import this Necklace, enable us to offer it at a very low price. 
Price, $1. 


Given for one new name. 


The large quanti- 


Postage and packing, 6 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 








The Columbia Foot-Power Lathe. 


Given for one new name, and $1 additional. 


receiver. 


The 


The “Silver King” Plating 
Outfit is offered to our subscribers 
as our latest Home Industry. Its 
possession will enable a person to 
establish a profitable business in his 
own home. The process of silver- 
plating is easy to learn, the profits are 
large, and the work light and pleasant. 
The instructions given with the Outfit 
are easily understood and are very 
complete. 

The ‘Silver King” will plate articles 
| as large as a table-spoon. Its work is 
very reliable. Each part of the Out- 
fit is made in the most thorough 
manner. Men and women, as well as 
boys and girls, can use the Outfit. A 
reliable Silver-Plater can depend upon 
a constantly growing business. 

In every household there are num- 
erous articles which are almost worth- 
| less because the plating is partly worn 
| off. These can all be made as good as 
new by means of the “Silver King” 





Premium offer above. 





four feet in length. 


turned brass. 


Price, 


magic. 











ORDERS 








SILVER PLATING 
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To help establish these Home InpusTRixEs we sell the Outfits very nearly at cost. 


Like Magic. 


One of the most fascinating of employments 
is that of turning. 
wood mysteriously changing at the touch of the 
chisel, to a thing of beauty, seems almost like 
There is no conjurer’s wand more potent 
than the turner’s chisel. 


To see the swiftly revolving 


A New Invention. 


This Lathe is a recent, patented invention of 
one of our experts, and is made for us alone. It 
is wonderfully simple in construction, and while the cheapest Lathe ever put 
upon the market, it will yet do the best of work, 
table, is provided with a convenient foot-power, and can turn an article fully 
The fiy-wheel gearing cannot slip and is entirely noiseless. 
The castings are of the best gray iron, the spindles of steel, and the face-plate of 
We furnish free with the lathe, 1 Turning Chisel, 2 Boring Tools, 
Calipers, Directions, and a Sheet of full-sized patterns for a number of beauti- 
ful and valuable articles. 
Given for one new name, and $1 additional. 


It can be clamped to any 


$2.50. . Sent by express, and charges paid by 
Each Lathe is packed in a strong box and weighs about ten pounds. 


““Silver King” Plating Outfit. 


Given for one new name, and $1 additional. 






Make a beginning now. 
Price, $2.50. It must be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver. 
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LINCOLN’S VISITORS. 


“This human struggle and scramble for office, for a 
way to live without work, will finally test the strength 
of our institutions,” said President Lincoln, one day, 
after the office-seekers had been unusually numerous 
and persistent. They used to thrust their papers into 
his hands when he rode, and dogged his steps while | 
he walked. 


One day, as the President was walking down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, a man ran after him, hailed him, | 
and thrust a bundle of papers into his hands. 

“Tam not going to open shop here!” said the in- 
dignant President, and he tossed back the papers, and 
walked on. 

All sorts of people called on the President, with all | 
sorts of requests. One day a friend of his, t being in| 
the audience chamber, saw an attractive, handsomely 
dressed woman talking with him. As she was a good 
talker, and winning in her ways, the friend thought 
she must be making an impression. 

Finally the President wrote a few words on a card 
and, enclosing it in an envelope, directed her to take it | 
to the See retary of War. First, however, he showed | 
the card to the friend. It read: “This woman, dear 
Stanton, is a little smarter than she looks to be.” 
She had overstated her case. 

On another day, two women, dressed in humble | 
attire, sat waiting their turn. “Well, ladies,” said 
the tired President at last, ‘““what can i do for you? 
They both began speaking at once, pleading for the 
release of two men imprisoned for resisting the draft. 
One, an old lady, was the mother of the men, i 
other was her daughter-in-law. 

“Stop! don’t say any more; give me your petition,” 
repliec the President. 

“Mr. Lincoln,” answered the old lady, ‘‘we’ve ~ 
no petition; we couldn’t write one and had no money 
to pay for writing one, and I thought best to come 
and see you. 
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Pat’d. France, England, Germany, U. S. and Canada. 
It is intensely amusing, and perfectly harm- 
less. It trains the eye, cultivates the judgment, 
strengthens the Herves, and fills every vein with 

outhful blood. ives every one a better control of 
hemselves. It dal ylishes a perfect harmony be- 
tween the eye, the intellect, the muscles and 
nerves, and promotes the highest type of physical 
and mental development. 


This parlor game maniied pene-paid. Nickel, 
$1.00; Bronze, 75 cents. 


RUBBER TIPPED ARROW CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
| Corner Cornhill and Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 


|D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6in. square floor-room; new, 
scientific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. 
Indorsed by 20,000 physicians, law- 
— b rey men, editors and others 
g it. Send for illustrated 
cire euler, ra engrav ings: | no charge. 
Prof. D. Do fctentise, 
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The President rang his bell and ordered a messenger 
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“These fellows have suffered long enough,” said he | 


so for some time, and believe I will turn out the whole 
flock. Draw up an order, general, and I will sign it.” 
It was done; the general ‘left the room, and the Pres- 
ident, turning to the women, said, “Now, ladies, you 
can go.” 

The younger of the two ran forward and was in the 
act of kneeling in thankfulness; but the President, 
preventing her, said, “Get up! don’t kneel to me, but 
thank God and go. 

The old lady, with tears in her eyes, said, ‘‘Good- 
by, Mr. Lincoln; I shall probably never see you again | 
till we meet in heaven.” } 

The President, deeply moved, took her right hand 
in both of his, saying, “Tam afraid that with all my 
troubles I shall never get to the resting-place y 
speak of; but if I do I am sure I shall find you. That 
you wish me to get there is, I believe, the best wish | 
you could make for me. Good- by.” 

“That old lady,” said the President to the friend 
who narrates the anecdote in Herndon’s “Life of 


to the general, on looking at the list; “I have thought | | 





Lincoln,” “‘was no counterfeit. The mother spoke out | 


in all the features of her face. Itis more than one 
can often say, that in doing right one has made bag 
people ha py in one day. Speed, die when I ma 
want it said of me by those who know me best, ¢ at | 
I always plucked a thistle and planted a flower where 
I thought a flower would grow.’ 
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OLD MUZZLE-LOADERS. 


A Yankee in Mexico writes to Forest and Stream 
that he was greatly amused at the equipment of three 
Mexican sportsmen, whom he met one day, going out 
for a day’s shooting. One was armed with a French 
shotgun of twenty-four gauge, four-foot barrel, muz- 
zle-loading. The second one carried a twenty-five- 
pound German target rifle, which though an excellent 
weapon to shoot with from a rest at a soldier a mile 
distant, would be rather clumsy if aimed at a jack- 
rabbit on the run. 


The third of these sportsmen had an old Spanish 
firelock which had been changed into a percussion gun. 

But another correspondent, writing from Florida, 
relates facts which prove that the old muzzle-loader 
can do thorough work, when held at the shoulder of 
a hunter: 

No sketch of St. Augustine would be complete 
without some account of James Ponce, familiarly 
called Jim, the famous guide and hunter, to whom 
every trail and lurking-place of deer, bear ‘and other 

ame, for many miles, are as familiar as his own 

omicile. 

Indeed, this intimate knowledge of the country 
extends over a great part of Eastern Florida. Mr. 
Ponce is about fifty years of age. He still uses a | 
muzzle-loader, with the old powder-horn and shot- 

uch slung over his shoulder, and there is yet to be | 

‘ound the out tourist, with his elegant breech- 
loader, who will bring home as much game as the 
hunter with his rusty muzzle-loader, which he always 
carries ready for use on his Mexican saddle in front. 

His record now shows over one thousand deer; and 
of bears nearly four hundred. Mr. Ponce can imitate 
the call of any bird or animal so perfectly that he 
always gets an answer from the forest dweller.— 
Forest and Stream. 


pekemencigie ell eminent 
CLEVER THIEF. 


It is an unusual experience to find an anecdote 
involving theft and deception which rouses not only 
amusement, but admiration of the culprit’s clever- 
ness. Yet such a story is told by Mansfield Parkyns, 
who was himself a witness of the incident. 


At Khartoum, I saw a man who was exhibiting 
three large apes, who performed several tricks at his 
command. f entered into conversation with him, and 
he told me that his male ape was the most dexterous 
thief imaginable, and stole every day a sufficient 
amount of food for his subsistence. 

In proof of this, he begged me to watch the animal 
forafew minutes. I did so; and presently the keeper 
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m Contains three alphabets of rubber type, 
type holder, bottle indelible ink, ink 
and tweezers; put upin neat box, with ull 
directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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led him to a spot where a date-seller was sitting on 
the ground, with his basket beside him. Here his 
master put him through his evolutions, and although 
I could perceive that the monkey had an eye to the 
fruit, yet so completely did he disguise his intentions, | 
that no careless observer would have noticed it. | 

He did not at first care about approaching the bas. | 
ket, but gradually brought biensell noner and nearer, 
until at last he got close to the owner. 

In the midst of one of his feats, he suddenly started | 
up from the ground, on which he was stretched, and, 
uttering a cry, as if in pain or rage, fixed his eyes full | 
on the face of the date-seller; then, without moving | 
the rest of his body, he stole as many dates as he 
could hold in one of his “hind-hands.” 

The date-seller, thus stared out of countenance, and 
having his attention diverted by this extraordinary 
movement, knew nothing about ‘the theft until a by- 
stander told him of it. Then he joined heartily in the 
laugh raised against him. 
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-; lad lade, pearl, 
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TAKING THE BIG-HORN. 


Hunters talk of the excitement attending one’s first 
deer-shooting, but probably the nervousness which 
attacks a photographer when he comes upon remark- | 
able “game” is not as well known. The author of 
“Mountaineering in Colorado” describes his own 
sensations in photographing Rocky Mountain sheep, 
or big-horn. 


We came upon three Rocky Mountain sheep, quietly 
browsing, only a few hundred feet distant on our 
right. Our leader told us to duck, and said, in an 
undertone to me: ‘Follow me with your camera.” 

We dismounted, and almost crawled till we saw 
the big-horn again. They had not observed us, and 
the wind was blowing a gale in our faces, so that they 
were in no danger of getting our scent. | 

Luckily, my instrument was focussed. I pointed | 
my lens at the animals, and exposed one plate, 
although they were not so near as when we first saw 
them. Just then they discovered us, and, after a 
glance in our direction, trotted off over the slope to 
the brow of the hill. 

Imagine our surprise when they turned and walked 
a little way toward us again. I asked my friends to 
return to the packs for more plates, and, while they 
were gone, I focussed more carefully on the distant 
animals, as they stared at me, their curiosity over- 
coming their fear. My companions now brought up 
the relay of fresh plates, and retired behind some 
ledges further off. At this moment, as I remained 
there alone by the camera, the ram stood up on his 
hind-legs and struck out with his forefeet, as if invit- 
ing combat; then the three stood looking at me. 

Our leader crawled toward me, and as the quarry 
showed signs of alarm, I attempted to take another 
picture; but I was now so excited that I took a slide 
out of one plate-holder before putting on the cap, and 
that ruined piece of glass now lies among the rocks to 
amuse the conies and ptarmigan, while the slide I 
had placed on the camera was whirled far away by 
the strong wind. Even so experienced a hunter as | 
my companion lost his head, as the big-horn were | 
trotting away, and exclaimed, “Take them quick! 
take them quick !”’ 

But lo! what did these sheep do but turn round, | 
and walk deliberately toward us, until they were with- 
in a hundred feet. We were fairly trembling with 
excitement, and I first took off the cap, without pull- 
ing the slide. When I made this blunder, they were 
all facing us, standing on granite pedestals, a little 
elevated above the general level. They stepped down 
from their bold positions, however, and the best 
opportunity was lost. 

The next moment I succeeded in capturing them 
in a less picturesque location, and then the animals 
decided to trot off, and we saw them no more. 





—— +o -——_. 
EMBARRASSING. 


Children sometimes tell the truth at most inoppor- 
tune moments, much to the discomfort of their 
elders, writes a correspondent, who relates that a lady 
of her acquaintance, whose home was charmingly 
managed, had two roguish, irrepressible boys. 





One afternoon this lady had company. She was 
particularly anxious to produce a favorable impres- | 
sion, and took great pains for this purpose. She pre- | 
pared an elaborate supper. | 

The guests and family were gathered about the tea- 
table, when one of the boys surprised his mother by 
exclaiming, during a lull in the conversation, “Tell 
you what, ma, we don’t have such a supper ’s this 
very often, do we?” 

There was a momentary pause ; the hostess blushed, 
and then said with a laugh, “No, Johnnie, this is a 
company supper.’ The reply and the little laugh pre- 
vented any feeling of awkwardness. 

After supper the company retired to the parlor 
where the lamps were lighted, and here that artless 
boy fired another shot at his mother’s weak armor. 

“O ma!” he cried, ‘‘You’ve borrowed Aunt Sally’s 
new lamps, aint you?” 

If annoyed, the mother did not betray it; but mak- 
ing a smiling grimace to her guests, she said, “It’s no 
use trying to shine in borrowed plumes with my 
boys.” 

A lady, not especially invited, went to spend the 
afternoon with a friend. After her wraps were re. | 
moved, her friend’s little daughter gravely inquired : 

“Are you going to stay to vo ae e 

“1 guess so, my dear,” the lady replied, “Don’t you 
want me to?” 

“Oh yes! I want you to,” the child answered, with 
surprising frankness. “But I don’t know about mam. 
ma; ’cause when she saw you comin’ she said she 
hoped you wouldn’t stay to supper. I guess she hasn’t 
any cake.” 

The embarrassment of both mother and guest may 
be imagined. 





— + = 
MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


Uncle Orrin Stone was the oracle of Prairietown. 
His opinion was taken as final on all topics of village 
government, school management, or church choirs. 
He criticised everything for years, in the certainty 
that his word would always be taken as law. 





But the time came when the modern spirit of change 
began to have its influence on Prairietown. Some of 
the boys and girls who had been away to school in 
Indianapolis or Chicago, came home with plans and 
notions which Uncle Orrin’s disapproval was not per. | 
mitted to affect. He gave out his words of praise or | 
blame just the same, although he found more to cen. | 
sure than to commend in the ways of the young | 
»eople who had been brought into contact with | 
yroader civilization. 

At last, there was a musical festival in Prairietown. 
The largest hall in the place was decorated with 
wreaths and flags, and singers from the city came to 
take the leading parts in the programme for the great 
day. A soprano from a city chureh, one who had 
been praised by thousands, came to sing the two solos 
in Rossini’s ‘‘Carita.”’ 

Uncle Orrin went, and sat in a front seat, as usual. 
He listened intently, as he did on all occasions, but 
the expression of his face was not one of approval, 
while Miss Appleton’s lovely voice filled the hall with 
the notes of her exquisite solos. | 

After the concert, his nephew, John Stone, who 
had sung in the chorus, overtook the old gentleman | 
on his way home. 

“Well, uncle, what did you think of our concert?” | 
asked. John. | 

“A terrible breaking-down, wa’n’t it?” returned | 
Uncle Orrin. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, ’twas just terrible the way you all broke 
down them two times, and that poor Appleton girl | 
had to go right on singing all by herself. Tell you! | 
she’s a spunky one!” 





— 
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_PEOPLE who live in boarding-houses will appre- 
ciate the Boston Courier’s remark that the common | 
saying, ‘The good die young,” applies with special 
force to chickens. | 





Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and healthy growth of hair. [Adv. 





KEEP BOOKS Ba rae orien! | 


books in a Ledger. Convenient forms for all entries. 
Simple, saves time. West's Self-proving Balance lo- 
cates every error. Send 3 two-cent stamps for illust. 
16-page pamphlet. Wolcott & West, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A Watch-Chain for $1.00! 





Thousands of these chains have been sold, but | 


never before so cheaply Six styles to choose from 
Illustrated catalogue free. John C, Peirce, 110 West 
Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 





| Agents wanted to It is a perrect winter 
| sell Pinless Clothes line. Sample line sent 


Lines; no more clothes by mail for 5vc., also 
pine needed. It holds ammmmm= 50 ft. line by mail, $1.25, 
he heaviest and fin- preete. For circu- 
est fabrics without P S ars, price-list, terms, 
ins. Clothes do not address the Pinless 
reeze to it and can- ——_ Clothes Line Co., 
not blow off. 17 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 








And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating 
every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
rofitable usiness for a man with smali capital, Also 
anterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogue/free. 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Beautifully I » and con! ng a Magnifi 

ored Plate. Mailed to any address Free, Address 
CROSMAN BROS,, »N.¥. Established 1810 












\ GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 
wis The Excelsior Pearl Tuberose is the 
) MIWA choicest of flowers; spikes of pure white ; 
ws (fae? double flowers of great fragrance ; 6 large 
€_> bulbs for 25c. Fuller’s Grand New - 
A~<iling Gladiolus, 12 fine mixed bulbs for 
r 20c; the beautiful new snow-white Glad- 
iolus, never before offered, 35c each. 
Fuller’s New Giant Pansy seed, 5 pack- 
m ‘ificent sorts, for 25c. Selection 
of 10 choice packages of flower seeds for 
25c. Beautiful catalogue sent tree, 
J. ROSCOE, FULLER & CO., 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


WRINGER saves 
> THs LABOR 
OUR PURCHASE GEAR 


wes half t 
} costs but little more. Crank is not 
attached to either roll. 
E M P I R E Does not GREASE 
the CLOTHES. 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 
Arco” AISY ’* and ** VOLUNTEER’* WRINC- 
‘J 


lothes Dryin ry ete. Agents wanted 
eS here. DMPIRE WHINGER ©O., Auburn, N.Y. 


CHANCE FOR ALL to enjoy 
. a Cup of Perfect Tea. ria! 
GREATAMERICAN order of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, 
| either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, 
Gunpowder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 

English Breakfast or Sun Sun 

Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 

.00. Be particular and state what 
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orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder. For full particulars address THE GREA 
AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
Post Otlice Box 289, New York, N. Y. 

















O7 SEEDS FREE! 
Ew Growing the choicest Flower 

Seeds has been my specialty 
for 15 years—to induce every 
lover of choice flowers to try 
them, I will mail 6 packets, 50 
to 500 seeds in each,—Double 
Asters, 35 vars. mixed; Im- 
proved Sweet Williams, 42 vars.; Mist Flower; German Pansies, 
50 vars., &., to all who send 10¢. for my new Catalogue. It con- 
tains a truly artistic colored plate of magnificent Blue and Pink 
Water Lilies, and tells how to bloom them in tubs 4 months from 
sowing serds. GREAT SPECIAL OFFER! For 80c., or 
16 letter stamps, I will send ail above and ali the following.—/6 pkts. 
amounting to $/.50 atretail: Fire-on-the-Mountain, a gorgeous new 
Euphorbia from Mexico, the most novel and elegant annual Soliage 
plant ever offered, 3 feet tall, leaves 3 inches long with a large fiery 
scarlet blotch at base; The Mammoth Day-blooming Moon Flower 
from Brazil, a genuine new variety and the grandest of all annual 
vines, climbing 40 feet, with leaves a foot across and enormous clus- 
ters of large, beautiful rose-colored fowersin abundance for months; 
Japan Pinks, 50 vars.; Improved Double Poppies, 38 vars.; Large 
fl. D. Phlox, new Pansy Park Prize Strain, 30 vars.; Superb New 
Godetias; Butterflyfl.; Double Portulaca, 10 vars.; New Giant 





Candytuft; True Little Gem Sweet Alyssum (as originated by me.) 
L. W. GOODELL, y 


0 Seed Grower, !'ansy Park, Dwight, MASS. 





















Any little Boy or Cirl 


who sends us an envelope 43-4 x 71-2 inches, stamped 
and addressed, will receive a puzzle. 


John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N. ¥. 


1 introduce our publications, we offer 
186 full-size pieces music, inclu- 

ding 114 Contras, Polkas, Waltzes, Reels, 
etec., for piano or organ: 1: selections for 
the violin, and 60 of the most popular 
songs of the day arranged by that great 
composer CHARLES D. BLAKE. This grand 
collection and our complete catalogue of 
musical goods, forming together a book of 
| 136 large pages, sent to any address on re- 
| ceipt of 20 cents, stamps or silver. Ad- 
| dress, F. M. TRIFET, 408 Wash- 





A Perfect Safety Pin at last, 


| THE ROYAL. 
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Nickel-Plated. (9) 





A!| The pin is positively guided into the shield 
from e 


ther side, without any attention being re- 
quired by the user to direct it. 

The pin can also be taken out of the shield 
| from either side, which will be found a great ad- 
| vantage in use, 
|. The pin cannot become unshielded acciden- 
| tally, owing to the shape of the shield. 

1 dozen of each size (3 sizes) sent by mail, post-paid, 
| on receipt of 25 cents. Send stamp, postal note or silver, 


| Address, Geo. Frost & Co., Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 


| MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


We have gust issued two musical gems : one is a son 
entitled ‘The Ship That Carries Me Home,’ 








which is not only very | ogy hg Te ular ; the other | 


is**The Allison Walt by F. W. Meacham, author 
| of “Dance of the Fairies Polka,” as played by all the 

orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents 
each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 
receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above, and with 
each order send free ten complete pieces of our 
very latest vocal and instrumental music, full 
size (11%x in.), printed ry elegant heavy 
music paper, and would cost $4 0 
music stores; or, if you will send SO cents for both, 
we will send twenty-five pieces free. A magnificent 
collection. A good a to canvassing agents for 
“Woodward’s Musical onthly” (sample copy and 
terms, 10 cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 














Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; F 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, [FE 
=] Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or El oz. 5] 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
| For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of = 
=| Vienna Chenille and Arasene, ficteen new shades & 
: each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only = 





10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to : 
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720 KINESTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
GOMMON SENSE 


ROOM HOLDER 





THEBRAINERD &ARNSTRONG SPOOL SILK C0. 
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| LA, Over 100,000 sold. 
Holds a Broom eitner end i keeps 
| a wet broom from rotting. Boys and 
Hi || y girls can more than double their 
| Y money selling them. 2c, stamp for 
terms, 14 Holders sent prepaid on receipt of $1 00. 
Address ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Hazleton, Pa. 
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You Want full particulars about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust-Proof and our mode of 
selling them at $1 a Week. We guarantee you abso. 
lutely against loss. Exclusive territory given to 


Active Agents. ces, $7 to $190. Ou 
special $45 Watch is the best watch made for Rail. 
road use. We our prices the very 


. We guarantee to be 
lowest at which any watches of equal quality can be 
sold, and we protect our customers fully. e refer 
Mie nar selling agente in every lange city. W 
J nm n ev a '. 
"He REVe TONE WATCH crue CS.” 
905 alnut st Ph .” 





iladelphia. 


1\3 of LIFE is spent in BED, therefore 








MAKE IT COMFORTABLE. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR BEDS, 
we will send one for $4.99 (Postal Note) 
Express Paid anywhere within 800 Miles of 
Factory, Add 16 cents each 100 miles beyond. 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Our “PERFECTION” Bed pirs 


ANY BEDSTEAD, SINGLE OR DOUBLE, IS ENTIRELY 
gy Merat, HaviNG 64 Tempered STEEL SPRINGS 
BUT WEIGHS ONLY 3O PouNDS, IS ADJUSTABLE, 
Stronc, Simpce, Evastic, Noisetess, VERMIN 
Proor, witt Never Sac, witt Never Rust, anodis 








Makes Two Hundred 
styles of FISHING 





or sewing-machine parts 
skilled labor, and are Su 


made, 


send any kind of Reel by 





Hendryx 


REELS in s 
five to three hundred yards. 

All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS 
constructed with Interchangeable Parts the same as gun 

. Our REE 
improved automatic machinery, operated by the best 
kK perior in Construction and 
Finish, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 


Prices from 25 Cents to $10. 
dealers sell them. Send for our Catalogue, and we will 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


and Thirty-seven different 
zes from twenty- 


SELS are made with 


All first-class 


mail on receipt of price. 





CATALOGUES FREE. | 










|NSURANCE 

as @OMPANY. 

LI 

ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 

ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
| $4,000 A DAY. _ 














TWILLED LACE THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE, Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, 
white and ecru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, post- 
paid. Crocheting Book. containing 59 Patterns and 
directions, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CoO., 











GLASGO, CONN. 


BUSINESS 
SHOWED A 
LARGER 
INCREASE 
IN 1889 
THAN FOR 
TER ate th} 








HERE’S A FEW REASONS! 


(1) Very popular patterns of cloth. Styles shown 

only by us. 

Improved system of cutting, customer picking 
out his own shape from 10 examples, in addi- 
tion to sending measures. 

(3) 52 patterns, cut from cloth itself, toselectfrom. 
(4) Every garment guaranteed in all points—mon- 
ey ates ~y A refunded for any cause. 

(5) Entire outfit as shown above, sent FREE upon 

application, post-paid. 

| (6) Increase of our branch stores as far South as 

| New Orleans, aud West to Chicago, success- 

| fully competing for fine city trade. 

(7) Thousands of people telling each other of our 
honorable treatment of customers, and ex- 
cellent wear and fit of our clothing. 

The promise for 1890 is very bright. We 
shall strive hard to deserve it. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Address all mail to Headquarters, 11 to 17 
| Eliot St. Annex, 695 Washington St., and 
| 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
| Branches: 285 Broadway, New York; 943 Penn. 
Ave,, Washington, D. C.;72 Adams St., Chicago, Il. ; 
| 
| 





- 
2 


~ 


914 Main St.. Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md.; 110 Canal St., New Orleans, La.; 
104 Montgomery St., Montgomery. Ala.; 39 White- 
hall St., Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Bldg., Worcester, 


ass.; 








Hotel Gilmore, Springfield, Mass.; 198 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. L.; Old Register Bidg., 
New Haven, Conn.; 106 No. Main St., Concord, N, 
H.; 170 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


WHY DO 


MOTHERS 
put stiff corsets on their 
Growing Children? 
We beg of you don’t do it 
but be sure to buy 








AVOiDd 
Inferior 
Imitations, 








WAIST: 
THOUSANDS now in use. 
Best Materials throughout. 
BEST for Health, 

Comfert, 

Wear and Finish. 










Buckle at Hip for 716 

‘ose Supporters. Miss, 
Tape-fastened Buttons -70 

—won't pull off. 15 
Cord-edge BUTTON 2 
HOLES-won't wear out, * 


FOR SALE BY 
Leading Retailers, 


or mailed Free on 
receipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS 
dway, New York 


Manufacturers, 341 Broa ° 
BARSHALL FIELD £00. , CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts- 











The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 


Because_it Supports Stock- 
ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, has nostiff cords, 
@ fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
nd for illustrated price list. 


Se 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 


Our mammoth illustraced circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co, , Quincy, Li 
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TRAGEDIES. | 


ANIMAL 


Last autumn, while a Maine man was wandering in 
the woods, he came upon the scene of a peculiar 
tragedy. He saw a cow, apparently alive, standing | 
beside a tree. He watched her at intervals for an 
hour or more, and wondered that she remained 
motionless so long. Something peculiar in her posi 
tion aroused his curiosity, and he went near. 


The cow was dead, her head and neck wedged into 
the crotch of a low apple-tree. The poor creature 
had probably been reaching through the limbs for 
apples, and somehow got fast in the crotch. The 
hair and even the skin were worn from her neck, 
showing how she had struggled for freedom and 
escape from slow starvation. The apple-tree was in 
an isolated position, and the poor cow had not been 
discovered in time to save her life. 

A valuable horse of Troup County, Georgia, was 
lost a short time ago. Diligent search was made in 
vain, and his owner had about concluded that the | 
horse had been stolen. 

Thirteen days after he was first missed, a negro | 
boy found the horse in the bed of acreek. The ani | 
mal was standing in the water, unable to escape be 
cause of the high banks of the stream, and the falls 
in the stream above and below him. 

The negro boy spoke to the horse, and was answered 
by a glad whinny. 

The lad at once reported his discovery to the owner, | 
who summoned several of his neighbors and went to | 
the horse’s relief. 

The bank of the creek had to be dug down; and | 
while the men worked the animal gave whinnies of 
delight from time to time, by way of evincing his 
satisfaction that help was at hand. 

When the incline was completed, the horse rushed 
up to the top, and then staggered and fell to the 
ground; but he soon recovered, and proceeded to his 
stable. 

He had been in the creek thirteen days without 
food, except the little that he had picked from the 
almost naked bank. The hair on his legs all dropped 
off from the long exposure; otherwise he was soon as 
sound as ever. 


—_ a 
PROTECTING THE GLASS. 


A reporter for the Chicago Journal mentions an 
incident which will probably explain to many readers 
the meaning of something they have probably many 
times seen without ever thinking to ask for an ex 
planation. 


While passing along Dearborn Street yesterday, I 
saw a crowd on the placing in position of some 
enormous panes of glass in a handsome new building. 
The glass was the best French plate, and the workmen 
handled it as carefully as if it were worth something 
more than a week’s wages The task of putting it in 
place was no sooner completed than one of the work 
men grabbed a pot of whiting and with a big brush 
daubed a lot of meaningless marks on it. 

I thought it about as silly a thing as a man could 
do, and with the usual curiosity of a reporter asked | 
the foreman why he allowed it. 

“Why,” said he, “we have to mark them that way } 
or they'd be smashed in no time.” 

4 look of amazement doubtless prompted him to 
further explanation, for he said: “You see the work- 
men around a new building get in the custom of 
shoving lumber, etc., through the open sash before 
the glass is put in. They would continue to do it 
even after the glass is in if we didn’t do something to 
attract theirattention. That’s the reason you always 
see new windows daubed with glaring white marks. 
Even if a careless workman does start to shove a stick 
of timber through a costly plate of glass, he will stop 
short when his eye catches the danger sign. That 
white mark is just a signal which says: ‘Look out; 
you'll break me if you are not careful.’ ” 


ee 
STATIONARY TRAVELLING. 


Thoreau believed—or sometimes talked as if he 
believed—that everything was to be found in Concord. 
There was no great occasion for travelling, he 
thought. If you really needed to see anything, you 
had only to stay at home, and in due time it would 
come to you. 

This was somewhat whimsical, and no one was 
better aware of the fact than Thoreau himself, who 
loved a paradox as other men love a dinner. But one 
of our exchanges knows of a man who seems to have 


been a pretty wide traveller without ever having | 


been away from home. 
He has lived in two States, in three counties, and | 

in three towns, and yet he has always lived where he 

was born. 
Charles Graham was born in the State of Massa- 


chusetts, town of New Vineyard, and county of Ken. | 
In 1820 that part | 


nebec, the 28th day of May, 1819. 
of Massachusetts was incorporated or set off as 
Maine. He still lived in New Vineyard, Kennebec 
County, but in Maine instead of in Massachusetts. 

Then his part of New Vineyard was set off into the 
town of Industry, Somerset County. When Franklin 
County was incorporated, Industry was set off as a 
art of it. In 1850 the part of Industry where he 
ived was again set off into the town of Farmington. 
So Mr. Graham, who is seventy years old, has lived 
successively in Massachusetts and in Maine, in Ken. 
nebec, Somerset and Franklin Counties, and in the 
towns of New ny my! Industry and Farmington, 
and all the time on the same farm. 


— 
SIMPLE AND DEVOTED. 


It is difficult to retain simplicity of life and devo. 
tion to religious duty when burdened with business, 
fortune ari honor; but it can be done, for it has 
been done. 

Lord Hatherly was an eminent lawyer anda learned 
Lord Chancellor, but for forty years he was a Sunday- 
school teacher ae the poor of Westminster. Even 
while Lord Chancellor of England, he was to be 


found every Sunday, seated among the poor working. | 


men’s children ‘reading and explaining to them the 
Scriptures. 

_But the great man’s life was as wonderful in its 
simplicity as in its devotion to duty. Once, by special 
invitation of Queen Victoria, he visited her at Wind. 
sor C@stle, and remained over night. On the morn- 
ing of his departure, the Queen said she wished he 
would stay another night at the Castle. Seeing that 
he seemed perplexed, she said : 

“Why do you hesitate, my lord?” 

“Your Majesty,” answered the Lord Chancellor, “I 
have never, since I was married, been parted for four 
and twenty hours from my wife before.” 

“Oh, I won't — you, then!” exclaimed the 
yo aa with that ready sympathy which is one of her 

raits. 

Lord Hatherly returned home, and when again 
the Queen invited him to Windsor, she was careful 
to ask him to bring Lady Hatherly. | 





The facts of the case are these : | 


THE YOUTITS 


We need not praise the United States Watch | 
Co.’s watches. Every reliable dealer does that. Buy | 
no other watch. [Adr 





for a free sample copy of 


**CALIFORNIA.”’ 


A Journal of Rural Industry. All about California 
Rural Life, Fruit-Growing and Farming 
Subscription EF $1.50 per year. 


If you are interested in CALIFORNIA send | 


for three months on trial to any one 

contemplating removing to California. | 
Address, THE CALI FORNIA COMPANY, | 
Nevada Block, San Francisco, California. 


“ erBUlSHg, 


BARRY'S <tc 
f29 Tricopherous 
@) HAIR & SKIN 


in Anelegant dressing ex. 
Om A) "Se pquisitely perfumed, re- 
QW Yt movesallimpurities from 

7 —S >) the scalp, prevents baid- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 


Price, 50 Cts. —All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. “3 


"THE DRESLYFT. 


[PATENTED] 


A Boon for Women. 


Solves Woman’s 
Greatest Difficulty. 
NO MORE 
The old way. MUDDY SKIRTS. Thenew way. 


The Dreslyft is an invention which will lift the 
dress grace ully. at every point equally, and hold it 
at any desired height. keeping it entirely out of mud | 
and water, and can be attached to any dress in a few | 
minutes. The dress can be raised or dropped in 
stantly. It will pay for itself in a short time, by saving 
the wear and tear on the bottom of a dress. They are 
made of Cotton, Worsted and Silk, in Black and Colors. 


PRICES: Cotton, 25c.; Worsted, 35c.; Silk, 50c. | 


For sale by bonding: dealers everywhere, or sent by 
mail, postage pre-paid, on receipt of price. When you 
write give color desired. Please mention this paper 
THE DRESLYFT COMPANY, 
DIMICK & AUSTIN, NEw ENGLAND AGENTs. 
109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass 


Issued monthly. | 
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_ COTTON | 
CHALLIES. 


2,000 pieces of Fine Quality Printed | 
Challies, in choice new patterns, fast | 
colors, all at 


| PER 

| 

| § cts. varo 

| SEND FOR SAMPLES. Postage | 
| on 12 yards by mail, 20 cents extra. | 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., | 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


DO YOU CARE 


to have your boys manl 
and strong, F oe fs 
healthy an hand- 
some ¢ Send two stamps 
for ampblets 
**How We Trained Our 
Children,” 
**How to Cure Disease 
xercise.”’ 
ents we will 
lans and directions 
ich any handy boy 
can make the best Exere- 
cising Machine ever in- 
vented. A complete gym- 
nasium with 
book illustrated. Directions | 
for ene, every muscle 
in the body. Written by a | 
well-known physician. A 
special! offer. 


Prof. C. A. Kimball, 
710 Broadway, N. Y. 









































Illustrated. | Hon aa 


nstruction are as acc 


COMPANION. | 


BABCOCK’S “HAPPY THOUGHT” WAGON. 
A new thing in alow 

priced vehicle, and one 

of the easiest - riding 





ever put on the market. 
Made with four differ- 
ent styles of bodies. 

line 


of FINE 
; CARRIAGES 
is very complete, with 
many new novelties for the coming season. Inquire of 
, or send to us for catalogue. 

ABCOCK COMPANY, Watertowy. N.Y. 
New YORK CiTy SALESROOMS—406-412 Broome Street. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 









BROWN’S | on your 
FRENCH — 
DRESSING | _ Shoes. 


Sold by all Dealers 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
SEEDS 
0S We offer postpaid 
at your door, the 
LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, aé/ 
varicties, sizes and prices. New CLEMATIS 
and CLIMBING VINES, New Hardy FLOW. 
ERING PLANTS, New MOON FLOWERS, 
Allthe FINEST NEW ROSES, NewSum- 
mer FLOWERING BULBS, NEW and RARE 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS 
New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and 
TUBEROSES, New GRAPES. Goods sent ev- 
erywhere by mailorexpress; satisfaction guaranteed. 
OUR NEW CUIDE—1I6 pp.— 
hand: ly ill d Writetter it. FREE 
4a It will pay you to see it before buying. —@a 
| THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers and Seedsmen, WEST GROVE. PA. 

OW KERS 

LAWN AND GARDEN 

Mr. WM. DOOGUE, Sup’t Boston 

Public Gardens, writes:—‘“ I find your 

very beneficial.” It is odorless, 

clean, easily applied, and produces lux- 

uriant grass, early vegetables and 

healthy flowering plants. Sample bags 

for 1,200 to 2,500 sq. tt. ¢1; 100 lbs. for 

one-fourth acre, $3, 200 lbs. for one-half 

acre, $5.50—DELIVERED FREE to 

any part of the country on receipt of 

oe Spy Soh The 

Address 

BOSTON OR NEW YORK 
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| 
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- OUNG chil- 


dren and ba- 
MW biesthrive 
wonderfully 


on“‘Cerealine 


Na 34 Flakes.” 


cinnati, says: 





this.” 
CHRISTINE 


M. V. Crouse, Sup’t of 
the Children’s Home, Cin- 
**I do not 
think there is any article of 
food as generally liked as 


TERHUNE 


# HERRICK writes: ‘It forms 
RSS the basis for the most 


tempting and wholesome 


puddings, both with and without eggs, that 


denizens of the nurserv.” 


The Cerealine Cook Book and Cereal Foods, 
with illustrations of Hiawatha’s fasting, will be 
sent free to any address on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp for Foseee by THE CEREALINE Mra. Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 


eptable to older palates as to the 


Ladies’ Silk 
Rubber 
Mackintosh 


Garments, 


The most beauti- 
ful ever shown in 
this or any other 
market, weighing 
only from 10 to I2 
0z. each. 








Send for samples 
and directions for 
measuring. 


BARKER & CO., 
27 Maiden Lane, 
(Cor Nassau Street,) 

N. Y¥. City. 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THe LIFE” 








Ay 


f, ate ) . 
THis ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIO 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more. and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

‘more wholesome and delicious It has justiy 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED y an incomparable 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 
1 triti { 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN | pln ane ane ian we 
‘nourishing and strengthening food for 
d Habl 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; ands, reiante 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 





_GLEN WOOD} 

















GIVEN 
AWAY 


_ If you cannot get t 
Summer Corset at $1.50, 
Jorset post-paid, one of our Dr. Scott's 
“The Deoctor’s Story,” price 





accompanied by te cents for postage, and mention The 


25 cents (not th Y 2 
a limited period only, so that ali feeling inclined to mocope tt aoa bys By ty 


DRESS FORM CORSET, $1.50. | 








18 to 30 
in, white 
and dove. 


This Dress Form Corset is made with shoulder 
straps, that are easily detached, in sizes from 18 to 30 
inches, dove and white. This Corset is fitted with 
our patent combination spinal supporting back, in- 
valuable to all Ladies. A beautiful silver-plated | 
compass accompanies each corset, with which to 
test their power. Price, $1.50, and 15c. for postage. 


remit at once for one of our High 


ctric Hair-Curlers, retailing at 5 
er, to 


HIGH HIP CORSET, $1.25. 


| strong Electro-Magnetic curative qualities, and as | 
is 


cheap at $5.00. It has our patent combina. 
spinal supporting, back, invaluable to all 


tion 
Ladies. Price, $1.25, w lc. for postage. 





Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair-Curler. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


By its aid the hair, beard or mustache can be curled 
in any desired style in from one to two min 
utes. For Ladies it pesquees the “Langtry 
style,” the “Pa * the “Mon- 
: ue Curl,” and any other form de- 
sired by ladies wearing their hair 
in the fashionable “loose and 
fluffy” mode Those who 
wear — or other 
forms of false hair 
will find this Elec- 
tric urler a 










It does 

not break “4 

off and ruin 

the hair like the zZ 

ordinary crimping “Yo, 
process, and in wetor %@ 
ot weather it works as %, article. 

quickly as in cold. For curl- ' 

ing the mustache or beard in a 

moment, it has no equal, while it 

is so simple in its operation that any 

one can use it properly the first time. 

Directions accompany each one. 










If you cannot obtain any of the above at your 
Druggists, Dry Goods or Fancy Stores, we will ynail 
them, including the premium Curler, post-paid, on 
Make all remittances payaisie io GED k BC 

ayable . A. ? » 
S42 Broadway, New York. Mention paper.’ 


!DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR-CURLER. 


To introduce Dr. Scott’s beautiful new Electric High Hip, Dress Form and Summer Corsets to the readers of T: 
London and New York will, until further notice, make the following i 

em at your nearest stores, Hip Corsets at $1.25, or a Dress Form o 

Jompanion. Pi a 

cents, an 

0 to one 

© so at once and not delay, Address, DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 


| of extra ae and fine quality Nottingham net and 


‘HE COMPANION, The Pall Mali Electric Association of 
nducements : 


r 
We will send you FREE with the 
a copy of that eminently interesting work, 

amily). This special offer to run for 





SUMMER CORSET, $1.50. 





This is a beautiful Electric Summer Corset, made 


of double thickness (made expressly for us). It hasa 
duplex girdle-shaped waistband which firmly se- 
cures the material and prevents stretching and get- 
ting out of shape. This Summer Corset is made in 
white only, 18 to 30 inches. Price, $1.50, with our 
patent combination spinal supporting back, inval- 
uable to all Ladies. Add 15c. for postage. 








During the prevailing Epidemic Dr. Scott’s Electric Plasters will be found of great value. Apply 
between your shoulders on first symptoms. They act like a charm. 


Ask your Druggist for th $1. 7EO. A. S 
842 Broadway, N. Y., and you will receive 4 plasters and a pair El SUSEGL, diuadiun tamenmten-nuleiepakaianeenen 


ectric Insoles FREE. 





Mention Companion and size of shoe worn. 
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